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Don’t go another day without the benefits of this high 


compression fuel. (J The best proof of its superiority 
is the fact that its national distribution by leading 
oil companies has made possible the new high 
compression automobiles which have just been 
introduced. (J However, no matter what the 
compression of your car is, Ethyl Gasoline will 
give it extra power... quicker acceleration ... 
reduced gearshifting .. . better hill climbing © 
. .. in short, a superior car performance in 
every respect. (J Hundreds of thousands of 
car owners are now driving with Ethyl. 
It is sold at pumps which bear the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown above. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 





You pay a lot of money for your car and its maintenance. But 
you probably use not more than 500 gallons of fuel a year. 
This means that you can have the advantages of Ethyl 
Gasoline at an extra cost of only about $1.25 a month. 





ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF HIGH COMPRESSION 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Sow Cover Crops; Store Only Sound Products; Thin Vegetables; Prepare to Spray 


Nine Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


ET’S not put sweet potatoes in the bank. Those 

| who haven’t a storage house still have time to 

build one. If, one is not growing enough potatoes 

to warrant the building of a storage house, at least 

make arrangements with a neighbor to store in his 

house, or in some custom storage 

house, many of which are being 
built in various sections. 


2. Grade sweet potatoes in the 
field as they are picked up. The 
marketable potatoes or No. I1’s 
must be more than 1%4 inches in 
diameter, sound, and free of all 
cuts, bruises, scars, etc. Abnor- 
mally large potatoes should not be 
put in with the No. 1’s, as these jumbos are not of good 
quality and are not wanted by folks who buy them. 

3. Make a sowing of radishes and spinach in cold- 
frames at this time. In much of the South these may 
still be sowed in the open, but in order to have these 
vegetables very tender and crisp, and in the middle of 
the winter, make a sowing in the coldframe and give 
slight protection such as covering with cotton sheets, 
sacks, etc. 

4. Get ready for winter spraying of fruit trees. San 
Jose scale is almost universally found where there are 
fruit trees, and no one is safe, under average conditions, 
to omit the winter spray. Even if only a very few 
scale are present, the spraying is desirable, because a 
few allowed to go through the winter may mean mil- 
lions next summer. 

5. Is there a good home orchard on the place? If not, 
select a suitable location now for one and prepare for 
setting trees this winter. Break the ground broadcast 
as soon as the crop is off. Order nursery catalogues 
and select the kind and quantity of trees needed and 
place the order early. See our Fruit Special the second 
week in November for more information about the 
home orchard. 

6. When picking apples or pears, put them in the 
shade at once. Don’t let them stay in the sun, even for 
a few hours, because exposure to hot sunshine after the 
fruit is picked for just a little while will do more to 
cause rotting than several weeks of 
time when stored in a cool, shady 
place. This is very important where 
one plans either to store the fruit 
for home use or to put in cold 
storage, or on the market. 

7. Plant sweet peas now for 
earliest and best blooms next 
spring. In most sections of the 
South, these will go through win- 
ter without any protection at all. 
During extremely cold weather, 
and in the upper part of the South, 
slight protection may be necessary 
in the form of a covering of straw, 
leaves, or something of the kind. 
Planted now, blooms that are very 
much larger and longer stemmed 
will result than if planting is de- 
layed until spring. 

8. Make plans to store some of 
the green tomatoes just before the 
first frost appears. By pulling up 
the whole plants and hanging them 
bottomside upwards in a barn loft, 
cellar, or other place where they 
will not freeze, one can easily have 
ripe tomatoes until Christmas or 
after. When the vines are han- 
dled this way the mature fruit will 
gradually ripen and may be pulled 
from the plants as needed. 





9. Don’t let the orchard go through the winter with- 
out a green coat. Late September to early October is 
the best time for putting in a cover crop, but better put 
it in late than not at all. Make plans to put in one now, 
keeping in mind that the winter legumes are best, and 
of all the mixtures, hairy vetch and oats or wheat on 
medium fertile land, and hairy vetch and rye on poor 
land is the best. Use 15 to 25 pounds of vetch, a bushel 
of wheat or rye, anda couple of bushels of oats per acre. 


Good Cover Crop Equal to Fifteen Tons 
Manure Per Acre 


GOOD cover crop in the garden or truck patches 

will add much plant food, as well as organic 

matter to the soil. Every foot of ground should 
have something growing on it during the winter, and 
this applies with the same force to the garden, truck 
patches, and orchards as to the main fields. Cover crops 
not only add plant food and organic matter, but the 
tiny roots help to hold the soil particles together, 
thus preventing soil washing and in that way, greatly 
benefiting the soil. 

A good crop of hairy vetch, for instance, when 
turned under is the equivalent of 12 to 15 tons of good 
stable manure. Anyone who has had any experience with 
stable manure knows that 15 tons applied to an acre of 
ground has a most pronounced effect on securing crops. 
Other winter legumes producing as much material to 
turn under as hairy vetch will be equally as valuable. 
The non-legumes, such as the grains, are not so valuable 
as the legumes, but are fully worth while where for any 
reason one can’t put in the legumes. 

Let’s make every reasonable effort to cover as nearly 
every foot of the cultivated ground with these cover 
crops as possible. The sooner they are put in in the 
fall, the better will be the results. 


Handling Root Crops in Winter 


ALSIFY or oyster plant, horse radish, and parsnips 
are three vegetables that are not injured by freez- 
ing. It matters not how severe the weather may 

be, it is all right to leave them in the garden and 
pull as needed. Where one prefers, they may be 
pulled and put in piles and covered with soil, and taken 
out of the bank as needed, but this is not at all necessary, 





5 SRA RN RE 
BARLEY IS “A WINTER-CORN CROP” 

Here is what cotton fields can do in the winter—tobacco, corn, and other fields, too. They can make 
up to 65 bushels of threshed barley to the acre ready to feed before all the corn crop has been planted. 
Now is the time to sow barley. Use four or five pecks of seed to the acre, put down with drill, fertilize 
with 300 to 400 pounds 10-4-2 and topdress next spring with quick-aeting nitrogen. 


and our preference is to leave them right in the garden. 

Beets, winter radishes, turnips, carrots, etc., may be 
allowed to stay in the ground, in most sections of the 
South, throughout the winter. In the mountainous or 
upper portion of the South, it is desirable to pull these 
and store them just before severe winter weather sets 
in, They may be pulled, tops cut off, put in piles of 
12 to 15 bushels on a high, well drained spot, and cov- 
ered with straw and soil. They will usually keep well 
when stored this way. Put only as much soil as is 
needed to prevent freezing, as to keep best a low tem- 
perature is desirable. 


It is not advisable, as a general rule, to put these 
root crops in very large piles. We prefer putting them 
in banks of 12 to 15 or 20 bushels, making several small 
hills rather than one large one. We have seen several 
hundred bushels of turnips, however, in one bank, 
where they kept well. 


One advantage of pulling and banking is that they do 
not become pithy as quickly as if left in the ground 
where they grew. They keep sweet and tender longer 
when banked. 


Kind of Fruits and Vegetables to Store 
Wi wa storing turnips, beets, carrots, or other 


root crops or fruits, keep in mind that only 

those specimens that are sound in every way 
and dry should be used. If bruised, diseased or injured, 
leave them out, because such specimens will be sure to 
be the first to start rotting and as is well known, when 
one apple or other product in a bank begins to rot, it 
means the rot is going to spread. 


In preparing the root crops for storing, it is desirable 
to let them remain in the sunshine for a few hours 
after pulling so as to dry off thoroughly. They should 
not be put in the banks with clumps of dirt hanging to 
them. The tops should not be cut off too closely. Bet- 
ter leave an inch or so of the base of the leaf stalk at- 
tached to the root. 

To put wormy, rotten-specked apples in storage is a 
waste of time, because they will soon go bad and even 
if a portion of the fruit used is first-class, all of it will 
soon be rotten because of that portion which was 
rotten-specked, spreading its undesirable qualities to 
the good fruit. 


. Important That Vegetables 
Be Thinned 


OST of us fail to thin vege- 
tables properly, this being 
especially true in the fall 
and winter garden. Turnips are 
often sowed in rows with never 
any thought of thinning. The same 
is true of beets, kale, spinach, and 
lettuce. This is not the way to 
get the quickest development and 
the most desirable results. Tur- 
nips, for instance, should be thin- 
ned to one plant every three or 
four inches, and where very large 
roots are wanted, six or seven 
inches apart. Beets should have 
three to five inches space. Lettuce, 
to develop to the best advantage, 
should have at least five to six 
inches of space, and where very 
large heads are wanted, 12 inches. 
If these and other fall and win- 
ter vegetables have not been prop- 
erly thinned, do it now. Then, give 
an. application of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia, keep 
them free of weeds and grass, the 
ground stirred, and watch them 
hustle. 
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A Serious Warning to Georgia-Alabama Farmers 


\ N bd we are going to say now is something 

The Progressive Farmer has been saying 

over and over again, year in and year out, in 

our farm work pages. Just now, however, the situation 

seems serious enough to call for special attention on 
our editorial page. 

What we wish to stress is the importance of Georgia 
and Alabama farmers growing their own “food, feed, 
and fertility” in 1928—and beginning right now by 
sowing an abundance of oats, wheat, barley, rye, and 
vetch in the next two or three weeks. 


I 


This matter is unusually important this year for sev- 
eral reasons. To begin with, of course, there is the 
fundamental problem of the low 
pp ey ep and unfair exchange value of 
farm crops as compared with 
other commodities. It is not the actual prices of farm 
products that are so low. In dollars and cents, farm 
products are 31 per cent above pre-war. But the trou- 
ble is that the cost of living (to anybody who has to 
buy it) is 76 per cent above pre-war. The exchange or 
swapping value of farm products is what hurts us. And 
the remedy lies in avoiding this swapping as much as 
possible. It becomes our duty as farmers to grow our 
own food, feed, and fertility, and avoid having to pay 
76 per cent more for them when we get only 31 per cent 
more for what we sell. 


The other matter which makes it doubly important 
to increase our acreage of fall-sowed crops is the grow- 


ing uncertainty of makin 
BOLL WEEVIL paMace *"® y sd 


GOES UP AND DOWN profits on cotton or tobacco 
or any other single cash 


crop. Let us consider cotton. The tremendous damage 
by weevils throughout the southern part of the Cotton 
Belt, except in the overflow regions, this year, has made 
our farmers realize as never before that the boll weevil 
is here to stay, and that while the damage may be very 
light any year, it may also be very heavy any year. Not 
many months ago a farmer friend said to us that he 
was “sick and tired” of “this boll weevil talk,” and that 
the boll weevil scare was started by somebody that 
wanted to make money on poisons and machines for 
applying poisons! Even one county paper intimated 
that the agricultural colleges and Department of Agri- 
culture had ulterior motives in urging the farmer to 
combat the boll weevil! 


Our farmer-friend knows better now and s6 does this 
editor. The truth is that all insects come and go in 
different years pretty much “without rhyme or reason.” 
We all know that army worms may strip the cotton 
stalks one year and then not visit us again for several 
seasons. Grasshoppers may almost ruin Kansas farm- 
ers one year and almost ignore them another year. As 
for the boll weevil, it is far more “steady company” 
than many other insects, and yet the extent to which it 
will damage us any year is a sheer gamble. For ex- 
ample, damage in Mississippi in 1923 was 30.8 per cent 
and only 7.3 per cent in 1924; the damage in Tennessee 
in 1923 was 20 per cent but only % of 1 per cent in 
1925! Similar records of damage done by cutworms, 
aphis, bean beetles, pea weevils, cabbage worms and the 
like would show in many cases even wider variations in 
insect infestation and damage. 


The net conclusion of all this is that the boll weevil 
makes cotton growing more or less of a gamble every 
year. In the old days, farmers, landlords, and sup- 
ply merchants could depend on there being a fair 
cotton crop practically every year—and so it became a 
common practice to grow cotton and buy food, feed, 
and fertility. That policy always meant poverty. It 
now means disaster. 

iil 


All the facts available point definitely toward this 
point: It is not safe to be a mere “money crops farmer” 
oi and buy our living from the 

CAN’T AFFORD North and West. We must in 
os IVINS increasing measure grow our 
own “food, feed, and fertility’— 
aad October, 1927, is a good month in which to move 
mightily in this direction. We should sow record- 
breaking acreages of oats, barley, wheat, rye, and vetch. 
We can’t afford to put off this matter of feed produc- 
tion till spring, for fall-sowed smali grain does better 
and we shall need both fall and spring sowings to be 
safe. 

The winter protection to the land a cover crop affords 


will pay the expense of putting in the crop. Further- 
more, long experience of the best farmers should be 
listened to. The work of The Progressive Farmer in 
scoring more than half-a-hundred prospective “Master 
Farmers” this summer brought out no fact more posi- 
tively than this: That those farmers who first make 
safe their food and feed, who make cotton and tobacco 
after they are insured to have food and feed, are the 
most prosperous farmers found. They live better, are 
out of debt and have money in bank or invested. 


Four or five pecks of wheat, a bushel of barley, two 
or three bushels of oats, or a bushel of rye—either 
quantity is sufficient on land of average fertility. It is 
best to put the seed in with a drill, applying not less 
than 200 pounds of fertilizer carrying 8 to 10 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, 2 to 3 per cent of nitrogen, and 
about 2 per cent of potash, and top-dressing later with 
100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda or an equivalent of 
soluble nitrogen in some other form. 

This is good farming any year and is doubly neces- 
sary now if our cotton and tobacco farmers are to pull 
safely through the uncertainties of the coming year. 
It is no time to quit cotton or tobacco but we can no 
longer afford to depend on them to buy “food, feed, and 
fertility” we can grow more cheaply ourselves. 


FOUR NEW LINES OF FARM MACHINERY 


N A RECENT issue of Wallace’s Farmer, Editor 

H. A. Wallace reports an interview with a farm 

machinery expert diseussing “machines which Iowa 
farmers are not using extensively at present and which 
he thinks they can ube at a profit.” 

Southern farmers will be interested in learning just 
what are the next advances contemplated by Corn Belt 
farmers. Mr. Wallace gives this farm machinery ex- 
pert’s opinion :— 

“First he thinks that the great majority of Iowa 
farms should be using two-row cultivators, for in 
his opinion, ‘the day has gone when the farmer can 
do a half day’s work and get a full day’s pay 
for it.’ Of course, I am not so certain as this man 
that a two-row cultivator will do twice as much 
work as a single-row cultivator. The third time 
over, the two-row cultivator is undoubtedly about 
twice as good. The first time over, however, I am 
wondering if more corn isn’t lost by covering with 
a two-row cultivator than with a one-row. At any 
rate, I can agree with my farm machinery friend 
that there ought to be at least five times as many 
two-row cultivators in Iowa as at the present time. 

I wish the farm management experts at Ames 

could tell us just about how many: cents a bushel 

the two-row cultivator will save on the average in 
the cost of producing corn. - 

“Another tool about which my friend is very 
enthusiastic is the rotary hoe. This tool is designed 
to accomplish the same things with young corn and 
soybeans as the harrow or weeder. It works in 
around the young corn plants and gets the weeds 
as they are sprouting. It has no effect on weeds 
which are firmly established, but is splendid in the 
case of very young weeds. I do not know of any- 
one who has proved just how much of an advan- 
tage it has over the harrow or weeder. Some of 
our readers claim that it will handle packed soil 
better than a weeder and that it will not drag out 
as many corn plants as the harrow. 

“The third important tool listed by my friend as 
one which most Iowa farmers can use to good 
financial profit is the general-purpose tractor, which 
not only plows but also cultivates corn, mows hay, 
pulls the corn picker, etc. Such tractors are a 
rather recent development, but it seems that there 
will be a number of different types on the market 
in the near future. 

“A fourth tool which may come into much more 
general use on Iowa farms is the corn-picking ma- 
chine. This should spread with especial rapidity 
on the larger farms when stiff-stalked, strong- 
shanked varieties of corn are discovered.” 

Farmers of the South are interested in the advances 
in the use of farm machinery in other sections because 
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they are facing the ever-increasing necessity of reduc- 
ing the cost of Southern farm operations through the 
practical application of improved farm machinery. 
While we think we are slow in changing from one- 
horse to two-horse cultivating implements, the Iowa 
farmer is accused of being slow in changing from 
two-horse, single-row cultivators to two-row culti- 
vators. Such are the implement standards of the two 
sections. But there is no disputing the fact that the 
South is making rapid advancement in its use of 
machinery. 


* Dho Thi 
eftn S Flor, [Rid 


: S, spring-time and seed-time is beginning now 
in South Africa,” said a visitor from that far- 
away land in our office last week, “and my farm 





friends down there are beginning to plant their crops, — 


including cotton and tobacco.” South Africa, being on 
the other side of the equator, 
has seasons just the reverse of 
ours: Christmas comes in early 
summer, while July 4 there (if they celebrated it) 
would be a time of overcoats and roaring fires. 

* * * 

“I doubt, however, whether we are ever able to get 

very far with cotton growing,” our friend continued. 

“In my part of South Africa we 
pa SHEEP have only about 10 inches of rain 

a year and it usually falls ina few 
great thunderstorms. In the Barberton area in 1924 it 
looked as if a wonderful cotton crop would be made, 
but summer thunderstorms flooded the fields and ruined 
the crop. The next year a drouth ruined it. Because 
our insufficient rainfall handicaps general farming, 
sheep ranching is a leading industry, and flocks of 3,000 
to 4,000 sheep are not uncommon. 

* * * 

“We are learning to raise tobacco in South Africa, 
too—Virginia bright and Turkish—and there are two 
or three codperative associa- 
tions for marketing tobacco 
as well as several for cotton 
and some for corn. From 
small beginnings, codperative marketing has grown 
steadily with us, and now if 60 per cent of the 
farmers join a cooperative marketing association, 
the government compels the other 40 per cent to join 
in with their brother farmers. There are 300 codper- 
ative marketing societies, all of which are pretty effec- 
tively supervised by our National Department of Agri- 
culture. In fact, a codperative marketing association is 
not chartered until the Department of Agriculture 
carefully investigates the whole situation and finds that 
the organization has reasonable prospects of success. 
Our cotton codperatives own their gins and are getting 
members to grow only one variety of cotton in a given 
area, 


THEY PLANT COTTON 
IN OCTOBER 


WHEN CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING IS 
COMPULSORY 


-_* * 
“And we have a race problem in South Africa just 
as your South has,” our visitor continued. “In the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, 
eT Cae Negroes cannot own land as _ indi- 
viduals—only possessing land as 
tribes in limited areas. Now since the white man came, 
the Negroes are learning sanitation and have been stop- 
ped from killing one another in wars, so they are in- 
creasing in numbers, and calling for more tribal terri- 
tory. Negroes work on sheep ranches for about $5 a 
month plus one sheep a week and a bag of meal, but 
each Negro must go back to the tribal lands three 
months in every year.” 


Som 

ORN is the most valuable field crop in the United 

States, last year’s yield having a value of two 

billion dollars. The cotton crop was valued at 
about a billion and a half, but the biggest crop of all 
was the milk crop. We don’t realize how big this is, 
but we are told by statisticians that our farmers pro- 
duced last year milk to the value of approximately 
three billion dollars. 


ALL the money Southern farmers have wasted in 
fraudulent oil stocks, mining stocks, fisheries stocks, 
and land schemes could be invested in paint, home 

lighting outfits, and waterworks systems, it would prob- 
ably put a coat of paint on every unpainted farm home 
in the South and certainly go far toward putting im- 
proved lighting systems and running water into all our 
farm homes in addition. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Mainly About Helping Make Dixie ‘“‘A Land of Rural Comradeship”’ 


one most at Longview Farm or almost any 
other farm at this season of the year. To my 
way of thinking, October is the most beautiful month 
of the whole twelve. I even find myself repeating the 
lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay: 
ee Re Lord, I fear, 
Thou hast made Thy earth too 
beautiful this year!” 

I always regret that the longest 
days cannot come when the world 
is fairest and most colorful, and 
regret that I cannot find an Octo- 
ber when I can “loaf and invite 
my soul,” as Whitman put it. 

I 

To sell an October for material 
gain, to sell it and the opportunity of drinking in its 
loveliness when there are so few Octobers in a whole 
lifetime—that would be a sacrilege! But work calls 
most of us, and perhaps we can find satisfaction in the 
thought that we are laboring to bring more beauty into 
the lives and thoughts and purposes of men. For there 
is no community in the South, no rural neighborhood 
no matter how small, in which there is not opportunity 
for doing something to bring about the more beautiful 
country life, the more satisfying rural civilization, as 
visioned by my one-time friend and co-laborer on this 
page last week. 


T oe beauty of the earth—that is what impresses 





CLARENCE POE 


li 

Then, too, the material beauty with which the Al- 
mighty now glorifies the earth has always seemed to 
me but a simile of the beauty that He would have pre- 
vail in the lives of men and women. But it will not 
prevail until a greater sense of brotherhood, fellowship, 
comradeship, is developed among us. That is one 
reason why I am so anxious to see farmers’ organiza- 
tions developed all over the South. We need to know 
one another better, and we can learn to know one an- 
other best only by working together in some cause for 
the improvement of our communities and of agricul- 
ture and country life. 


During the World War many of us felt an exalta- 
tion of spirit we have not felt since. We believed we 
were giving our time and energies to the service of a 
cause—“a war to end war”: a cause whose triumph 
would add dignity to the human race and enrich and 
ennoble human existence. It did not so turn out, but 
there are yet inspiring causes that we can serve. To 
our own neighborhood—to the school, the church, and 
to the firesides of our neighbors—we can try to bring 
new ideals of friendship, of service, and of aspiration 
for the beautiful. 

Ill 

Going to the courthouse not long ago 1 found a meet- 
ing of the bar in progress. One of the local lawyers 
had died and his surviving comrades had come together 
to pay tribute to his memory. It is a fine custom they 
have. They thought of the dead man not merely as a 
man but as a fellow-craftsman—a man whose achieve- 
ments meant new honors and new lustre for their pro- 
fession, a man whose life was to be studied for its les- 
sons to them as fellow-workers in the same occupation. 

And as I listened to these tributes I wished that we 
might have among farmers something of the same 
class-loyalty. If a farmer dies who has served well his 
day and generation, a farmer who has left the land he 
tilled more fertile and more fruitful, the home where 
he lived fairer and more beautiful, the neighborhood 
life more wholesome and vital and friendly—what a 
fine thing it would be if the farmers in the community 
would come together and pay tribute to the life of 
such a man in much the same way these lawyers were 
paying tribute to their lost comrade! 

Iv 

Perhaps we shall get to something like this after a 
while. It will come all the sooner if we but come to realize 
that it is every farmer’s duty to belong to some neigh- 
borhood farmers’ organization. My father in the old 
days practically never failed to attend the meeting of 
his Sub-Alliance, and I know that among the members 
was a spirit of brotherhood that helped brighten and 
ennoble years that were often drab and hard and trying. 

In a local farmers’ organization it should be thought 
a duty and a privilege to take note of the death of a 
fellow-farmer, review his services, and extend a wel-* 
come to his successor. 


All of which reminds me that when one of my best 
farm neighbors, a man whose place adjoined Longview 
Farm, died recently, the local city papers didn’t even 
mention his occupation. He was a man of fine intelli- 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


gence and an enthusiast about purebred dairy cattle. 
He had brought to the county some of the best Jersey 
blood it has ever received. Dairying was to him a pro- 
fession and he treated it as such. He knew the records 
of his cows and the standing of their sires and dams 
for generations back, and the pride he felt in develop- 
ing animals of ideal type was like the pride an artist 
feels in creating ideal forms in sculpture and statuary. 
He had built up a dairy that always scored among the 
best and cleanest of all those serving the city. Thus 
he was not only a manufacturer of the most healthful 
and necessary of all foods for the city community, but 
he had maintained high standards of excellence and 
had adorned an ancient occupation. 

But nothing of this found record in the city papers. 
If he had perfunctorily operated a filling-station for as 
many years as he had constructively operated and de- 
veloped his excellent dairy herd, the fact would no 
doubt have appeared significant to the reporters. 


vi 


We might as well recognize the fact, however, that 
if other occupations are to recognize and honor worthy 
farmers, farmers must themselves first learn to recog- 
nize and honor worthy men in their craft. If my neigh- 
bor had been a member of some local farmers’ organi- 
zation, a part of some meeting should have been given 
over to appraising his services—just as the lawyers 
were doing in the case of their lost comrade when I 
chanced upon their meeting in the courthouse. The 
younger attorneys were striving not merely to honor 
him but to see to it that the lessons of his career and 
the inspiration of his achievements were not lost to the 
new generation. So it should have been with my lost 
neighbor, an expert dairymen and cattle-breeder. 
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I have an idea that the “Master Farmer” movement 
is going to help considerably in this respect. That has 
been one great trouble about agriculture in the past: 
we have lacked standards of excellence. There were score 
cards for hogs and horses and hens and corn and sweet 
potatoes and cowpeas—score cards by means of which 
anybody could see at just what point any particular prod- 
uct “failed to measure up”—and set out to remedy these 
specific weaknesses next year. But not until the “Mas- 
ter Farmer” movement, promoted by the Standard Farm 
Papers and the agricultural colleges, came along, were 
there any officially recognized “score cards” by which 
a farmer could find out just where he and his business 
were falling short—according to the composite judg- 
ment of the best experts in his own line of work—and 
then set out to remedy these deficiencies. 


For nobody should get the idea that the “Score Card 
for Master Farmers” is something to help just the four 
or five men in a county who may be regarded as the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the craft. The score card is 
something the humblest farmer can take, measure him- 
self by it this year, find out just where he can most 
likely improve his record next year, and so strive on 


et 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: { 
“ARCTURUS IN AUTUMN” 


FTER supper tonight look up the Big Dipper. 
Then follow an imagined continuation of the 
curve in its handle until you come to a very 

brilliant, slightly-reddish star down toward the 
western horizon. That star is great Arcturus— 
Arcturus that Job watched thousands of years ago 
(Job 38:31) and which ten thousand years from 
now will no doubt burn as brightly as then. 

But Arcturus will soon set too early for us to 
see it on autumn nights, and this affords the basis 
for these verses as cold and clear as a frosty 
night itself :— 

When in the gold October dusk 1 saw you near to 
setting, 

Arcturus, bringer of spring, 


Lord of the summer nights, leaving us now in autumn, 
Having no pity on our withering; 








Oh, then I knew at first that my own autumn was 
upon me, 
I felt it in my blood, 
Restless as dwindling streams that still remember 
The music of their flood. 


There in the thickening dark a wind-bent tree above me 
Loosed its last leaves in flight— 
I saw you sink and vanish, pitiless Arcturus; 
You will not stay to share our lengthening night. 
—Sara Teasdale. 








~~ 


season after season toward a final goal of achievement. 
The main thing is not to win any particular county or 
state recognition, but rather to get the satisfaction and 
profits that come from approaching a 1,000-point stan- 
dard of excellence which experts agree should mean 
success. 

Vill 


To establish néw standards in farm life and work ; 
to develop a new sense of fellowship and brotherhood 
among those who till the soil and gather the fruits of 
the earth; to bring farmers and farm women together 
to plan and counsel and coéperate in solving their diffi- 
culties and winning “Equality for Agriculture”; to help 
country neighbors know one another and so love one 
another; in short, to try to help make Dixie “A Land 
of Rural Comradeship’—these are among the chief 
objects of the new movement to establish a farmers’ 
organization of some kind in every Southern neigh- 
borhood. 


Some of our recent agricultural movements have been 
too frakly materialistic. They have thought too exclu- 
sively of financial gain and have suffered because they 
lacked a sufficient spiritual motive. Through love of 
one’s fellows and a desire to join them in serving farm- 
ing and country life—through that motive the ultimate 
victory of American agriculture will be won. In the 
aes of the famous author of “The Man With the 

oe” . 


The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 

For it will bring again to Earth 

Her long lost poesy and mirth; 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race. 

Aid till it come we men are slaves 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
Planning the Home Grounds 


HE following four hints about the home grounds 
are offered by Victor H. Ries, Ohio experiment 
specialist in floriculture :— 


1. Nearly every house has some undesirable views. Often 
a few trees or large shrubs will screen out such views. 


2. For a new lawn, the ground should be manured or 
fertilized, then plowed, and seeded with a mixture adapted 
to the locality. Never use timothy or orchard grass, since 
they form large heavy clumps. e lawn itself should be 
open and unobstructed, free of shrubs, flower beds, or such 
monstrosities as cast-iron dogs. 


3. Flowers are best in irregular masses in front of the 
> or in a special flower garden in the rear of the 
yar 


4. Avoid the use of excessively ye re pe plants such 
as the blue spruce, beds of red salvi red cannas, Worst 
of all is the ugly umbrella tree, ‘commonly seen in pairs in 
front’ of the house. Symmetry is not necessary in an in- 
formal landscape, though balance is desirable. Avoid paired 
specimens of flowers, trees, or shrubs. 








| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING” 
Three Worlds of People in Dickens’ Books 


HROUGH books I am companioned by great souls 

whose lives have been touched by some inner grace, 

an intangible thing which they have transmuted 
into everlasting food for the soul and passed on to those 
who hunger. But we can only crave delights after first 
tasting them. 


This hunger came early to me, when as an eleven- 
year-old girl I peeped one rainy day into something that 
wasn’t fairy tales or the usual children’s stories. Three 
dusty, ponderous old volumes of Dickens stood high 
upon a bookshelf. Not three musty, finely-printed 
books, but three worlds of people! Three whole worlds 
of people that were mine by right of discovery! My 
mind crept between faded covers and lived there. I 
joyed and sorrowed with David Copperfield, shuddered 
at the very thought of Mr. Murdstone, and entertained 
a delicious, goose-fleshy half-awe of Miss Betsey 
Trotwood. Peggotty was mine to adore—Peggotty 
and her red arms. Little Nell, Paul Dombey and Tiny 
Tim were all but drowned in-my tears—and poor Smike. 

But how my soul soared with Sidney Carton! I 
rode with him in the tumbril to the guillotine! They 
are my friends still—far more real than the people 
move about me. E. B. 








| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HERE are two good rules which ought to be writ- 
ten on every heart: Never believe anything bad 
about anybody unless you positively know it is 

true; never tell even that, unless you feel that it is 

absolutely necessary, and that God is listening while 
you tell it—Henry van Dyke. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


- Early Winter Livestock Problems 


WINTERING THE LIVESTOCK 


NY BREEDING animal capable of producing 
A young profitably should not only be wintered, 
but well wintered. However, there are many 
non-breeding animals wintered each year which could 
have been more economically disposed of in the fall. 
Winter feeding makes up the 
largest item of cost in keeping live- 
stock and, therefore, nothing should 
be wintered unless it is a profitable 
producer or will be worth enough 
more the following summer or fall 
to pay for the cost of feeding and 
care during the interval. 


This is a problem which arises 
every fall and should be carefully 
considered in each case. Unless 
the animal will pay with products or in growth, or in 
increased weight, or increased value for the cost of 
keeping over until the next summer, then it should be 
disposed of before winter feeding becomes necessary. 
Too frequently we allow the livestock to get poor in 
the fall because of short or dry pastures and then they 
are neither salable nor in the best condition for win- 
tering economically. 

Carefully go over the livestock on the farm during 
this month and prepare to dispose of all animals which 
it will not pay to feed through the winter. It will not 
pay to keep any animal until next fall or summer 
unless it will produce enough to pay the cost of 
its keep, which includes feed, care, interest on 
its present value, and the risk of loss from dis- 
ease or accident. 


WINTER GRAZING CROPS 


REEN graz ing is scarce 

throughout most of the 

South during late fall, win- 

ter, and early spring, or from No- 

vember to April. We hear much 

of our long growing season, but 

there is little evidence of it in our 
regular or permanent pastures. 


We are often asked to recom- 
mend a mixture of plants that will 
furnish a year round pasture, but 
this simply cannot be done—“there 
ain’t no such animal.” That is, 
in most of the South no one pas- 
ture will furnish grazing for the 
whole 12 months of the year. A pasture mixture may 
be used in the Cotton Belt, that on suitable land 
will furnish grazing from March to the middle of No- 
vember, but the summer pastures will not generally 
furnish much grazing during December, January, and 
February. 

Late fall, winter, and early spring grazing must 
usually be provided by sowing the small grains like 
barley, wheat, oats, and rye, or such a crop as rape 
on rich land. 

But to have late fall and winter grazing for the 
young and small animals from any of the fall sowed 
grains the seeding must be done early. Early seeding 
may not get the desired results in dry seasons, unless 
the land has been prepared early and put in condition 
to catch and hold moisture enough to bring up early 
seeded crops. In other words, late fall and winter 
grazing, so beneficial to young growing animals, can 
only be had with assurance, when carefully planned 
for. Perhaps that is the reason why we see so few 
green fields in the winter throughout the South. 


FEEDING SWEET POTATO STRINGS 
A READER writes: “How about feeding your 





TAIT BUTLER 


sweet potato strings to milk cows?” 

It requires about 3% bushels of sweet potatoes 
to be equal in feeding value to one bushel of corn. 
When the cows are getting no green grass, silage, or 
other succulent feed the potatoes will probably have a 
somewhat higher value than indicated. With corn at 
$1 a bushel sweet potatoes Should be worth 25 cents to 
30 cents a bushel for feeding milk cows. Probably 
feeding 15 to 20 pounds a day will give the most sat- 
isfactory results. 


« GREEN GRAZING OR LEGUME HAYS 


OR winter feeding, especially for young growing 

animals or for those producing milk, green grazing 

or legume hays, or better still both, are essential for 
satisfactory results. 

In the lower half of the cotton growing area green 

grazing can be had with reasonable effort practically 

avery season. In the northern half of the Cotton 





THESE FINE ANIMALS ENJOY THE CARPET GRASS aia ON 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Belt and even in parts a little farther north, consider- 
able winter grazing can be had nearly every winter 
if proper attention is given to sowing the right crops 
at the right time. 

When green grazing is not provided then legume 
hays become a necessity. There is still time for saving 
legume hays if they have been grown and there is still 
time for sowing crops for winter grazing. 


Oa 


Time for Dehorning Cattle 


HOSE who have had experience in feeding cat- 
tle know the difficulties of feeding animals for 
market without first having removed the horns. 
The two main difficulties are that horned cattle re- 
quire more space at the trough and the larger and 
stronger ones hook the smaller ones away, thus keep- 
ing them from getting their share of the feed. Now is 
the best time to overcome this difficulty. The danger 
from flies and maggots will be minimized from now 
until spring. 
There are two methods for removing the horns, one 
by the use of the saw and the other with dehorning 
clippers. Each has its advantage. The saw method re- 
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FUNDERBURK,, CHERAW, S. C. 


quires a longer time but there is not the tendency to 
mash the horns as with the other method. The clip- 
per method is quicker but has a tendency to mash the 
horn core. Either of the methods may be followed 
but care should be taken to see that the horns are taken 
off closely, otherwise a stub horn will develop and not 
only look bad but still leave the animal with some of 
the original disadvantage, especially if the horn eventu- 
ally grows out any length. 


In confining the animal it is best, if a large number 
are to be dehorned, to have a dehorning chute in which 
the animal can be confined more or less rigidly and 
the head held firmly for the operator. One of these 
chutes is very simple to construct. It should be made 
immediately adjacent to the lot where the work is to 
be done so that the animal can be driven in without 
undue disturbance and confined by a plank, rail, or 
post pushed through the chute just back of the buttocks. 
The other method is to snub the animal’s head to a 
post by the use of a halter and rope. This method can 
be used with very good results where only a few are 
dehorned. 


After the horns have been removed some follow the 
practice of daubing tar over the end of the stub horn. 
This is not so necessary at this season of the year. 
The animals should be watched carefully, however, for 
the appearance of maggots. Each time they are exam- 
ined it is a good plan to apply some disinfectant solu- 
tion, which should prevent any further trouble devel- 
oping. If the horns have been removed properly after 
they are healed the hair will grow over and there will 
be no sign of the horn remaining, but the animal will 
have the appearance of one naturally polled. 

The question often arises in dehorning whether pure- 
bred animals should have their horns removed. This 
depends on circumstances. If the owner of the herd 
makes a practice of showing at fairs, more especially 
the larger ones, the horns should be left on. If the 
herd is used merely for production of breeding stock 
without regard to a show record the horns may be 
taken off. Otherwise, do not do so as an animal to be 
shown to best advantage should retain all of its normal 


characteristics. 
R. S. CURTIS. 


FARM OF J. E. 


LaMaster on Grazing for Cows 


AILURE to get good value from winter cover 
crops sowed for grazing is because many dairy 
farmers sow too late or because they do not put 
enough seed in the ground to make a good grazing sod. 

A group of lots near the dairy barn at Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. (about 3% acres) has been well manured 
and it is remarkable the amount of winter grazing ob- 
tained. These lots, says Prof. J. P. LaMaster, chief 
of the Clemson dairy division, were sowed in Abruzzi 
rye and vetch the first week in October, last year, and 
were ready to graze the last week in November. There 
were 20 milking cows on these lots every day for one 
and a half hours from this date to April 1, except 
when it was raining. From April 1 to May 1, 40 milk- 
ing cows were on these lots for two hours per day. 
There was abundant growth for the cows during this 
whole period. The rye was about gone in April, but 
the vetch was in full growth at this time. 

The applications of manure had put enough humus 
in this soil to prevent it from puddling during weather 
whiclhi would not have permitted grazing on most red 
clay soils. 

Get land ready right now for sowing grazing crops. 
There will not be much grazing if sowing is delayed 
till November. Before sowing for grazing it is advis- 
able first, to apply four to six tons of manure per 
acre, then disk the land before sowing. A good seed- 
ing is a half bushel of oats, a half bushel of Abruzzi 
rye, a half bushel of barley, and 10 to 15 pounds of 
vetch seed per acre. 

Then don’t start grazing until the plants are 
well started—2% to 3 inches high. 
Then, never leave the cows on these 
grazing lots more than two hours 
per day. They will fill up in this 
time and. if left longer will walk 
around cutting up the tender plants, 
thus reducing the stand unneces- 
sarily. 
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A Rubbing Pole for Feeders 


R. J. O. Timms, of Ohio, is 
M recognized by market buy- 

ers as one of the best cat- 
tle finishers of the Eastern Corn 
Belt. To forestall any start of licc 
he always installs a rubbing pole 
somewhere in his shed. 

He cuts a pole seven or eight inches in diameter at the 
lower end, tapering to four or five inches at the small 
end and with a length of about 15 feet. This pole is an- 
chored firmly at the heavy end neck-high to a steer, and 
runs across a corner of the shed or barn. The light end 
of the pole is suspended by rope, wire, or chain so that 
it will rise and fall as the steers work under it. This 
rubbing pole is then wound round and padded with old 
burlap feed bags, which in turn are kept doped with 
dips and oils. The neck, poll, and tailhead are the favor- 
ite points for lice to get their start on cattle and with 
this rubbing pole in the shed the cattle themselves go 
to doctoring the lice at the first itch. 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Farm Incorporation 


ARGE corporations have been great factors in mod- 

[oem business and manufacturing successes, because 

incorporation has enabled the organization to bring 

under one head all the factors necessary for the success 

of the business project. Several attempts have been 

made in corporate farming projects, but 

, they have generally been failures because 

they were organized from the top down by 

men who know more about incorporation 

than farming. But lately the incorporation 

of farms by farmers has come to public 

notice, and these farm corporations are apparently prov- 

ing successful. Farming will become more and more 

a machine-operated industry which will require expendi- 

ture of money for equipment, but will save considerable 

in the cost of production. This may make it advisable 

for several farmers to get together, buy the machinery 
and run their farms as one unit. 


“Ts it too farsighted to think that in the future, many 
farmers may give up their present individual unit idea 
and become shareholders in their local farm corpora- 
tions, drawing salaries for their work, paying the cor- 
poration rent for their homes, and drawing dividends 
on their stock? There are possibilities of economy and 
efficiency in the idea, for a capable manager may be 
hired to direct the farming operations. As things are 
going nowadays, we dare not say that such a thing is 
impossible.”—Michiaan Farmer. 
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“I Know It’s Good Because It’s Adver- 





tised in The Progressive Farmer” 


ESULTS count in radio. When you buy a receiv- 
ing set you have a right to expect that it will 
respond quickly and accurately to your touch. No 
adjusting or tinkering. No shrieks and howls. Just 
quick and faithful service when you want it, whether 
you tune for a near-by station or one hundreds of 
miles away. This holds true whether it is an inex- 
pensive set or a big high-priced one that will bring in 
stations from coast to coast. 


The service you get from the radio depends on the 
quality that is built into it. Put together the finest 
materials, utilize designs worked out through years of 
careful research, enlist the skill of the most accom- 
plished engineers, and you have a known product that 
is bound to give results. The manufacturer is not 
taking any chance at all when he tells you what such 
a set will do. He knows what’s in it. 


There are receiving sets on the market that do not 
and cannot deliver satisfactory service. Some con- 
cerns, taking advantage of great interest in radio, have 
thrown together outfits which are built only to sell. 
Like mongrel livestock, no matter how little you pay 
for them they are not worth having. 


You never need doubt the quality of any radio set 
you see advertised in The Progressive Farmer. The 
rules of this publication are strict. We guarantee every 
advertisement, and on account of that guarantee every 
advertiser must pass the closest scrutiny. On a radio 
set advertised in these columns the trade mark is the 
personal signature of a manufacturer worthy of your 
confidence, who is proud to stand back of his prod- 
uct. When you buy through The Progressive Farmer 
advertising you have this manufacturer’s guarantee, 
and also The Progressive Farmer’s assurance of good 
faith. 





Progressive Farmer Advertisements are Guaranteed 
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Transmitting messages 
with sjociwen AneA tenn 


on the pitch 
clarity of its tone. With 
amazing speed mes- 


“OON E—Full, deep, 
resonant — unequaled in 
its naturalness. As the 
music is played, as the 
artist sings, so you should 
hear it—true, rich, life- 
like—so faithfully repro- 
duced that you forget you 
are listening to radio. 


This is what you enjoy 
with a Grebe Synchro- 
phase Seven, particularly 
in combination with the 
Grebe Natural Speaker: 
A tone quality that is 
unrivaled for its natural- 
ness, an ease of operation 
that is remarkable for 
its simplicity, anda refine- 
ment of appearance that 
harmonizes with any 
environment. 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven, $135. 


Grebe Natural 
Speaker, $35. 


@: va Send for Booklet PF, 
te Wr, then ask your dealer 
to demonstrate. 





RADIO 
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TRADE MARK © 
ate us. Par. Org 


A; H. Grebe © Company, Inc. 
109 W. 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 
443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
«phe oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 
. 











N INDUSTRIAL production and com- 

merce, buildings represent a large pro- 
portion of the fixed investment. They 
receive a large amount of attention from 
executives not only 
because of this in- 
vestment but because 
of the part they play 
in efficiency of pro- 
duction. They are 
considered not as a 
dead overhead ex- 
pense but as an ac- 
tive functioning part 
of the _ productive 
capital of the firm. 
In agriculture where the turnover is slow 
and where the margin of profit is nar- 
row, buildings can make or break a man. 
Too much investment can “hang” an “ov- 
erhead” cost on the farmer that seriously 
handicaps him. More Southern farmers, 
however, lose money by having too little 
invested, rather than too much. 


Lack of Care Causes Great Loss 


GINCE the above viewpoint apparently 
does not coincide with the general 
opinion of farmers we will attempt in 
the following to show wherein this is true. 
First, however, we will see something 
of the value of farm buildings to Ala- 
bama. The 1925 census gives the value 
of farm land and buildings at $414,858,647. 
The buildings are valued at $106,195,207, 
a little over one-fourth the total fixed 
investment or over one-third the value 
of the land. At the legal rate of inter- 
est, at 7 per cent, this means roughly 
$7,420,000 annually farmers are paying 
for buildings whether they realize it or 
not. Let us see what percentage of the 
farm income this is. Referring to the 
same census report, 11,365 farms reported 
the value of farm products sold as $7,208,- 
647. It also gives 237,631 as the total 
number of farms in the state. Roughly 
figuring, if one-twentieth of the farms 
produce and sell $7,000,000 (total prod- 
ucts) the state production should be about 
$140,000,000. Then the $7,420,000 inter- 
est represents about 5 per cent of the 
total farm income. If the buildings are 
not painted and cared for, in some cases 
depreciation costs another 2 per cent to 
5 per cent. This means that if the farmer 
has an average set of Alabama farm build- 
ings and if he does not take care of them 
he is easily paying 7 to 10 cents out of 
every dollar of his gross income for 
buildings. How accurately these census 
figures represent actual conditions we are 
not prepared to say; it deserves further 
study. In any case we submit them as 
excellent evidence that the farmers have 
a real building problem to consider, that 
building design, cost, and upkeep are a 
very important item of our agricultural 
cost of production and that even on the 
average farm their neglect may easily 
be the difference between success and 
failure. 





M. L. NICHOLS 


Look to the Home 


F WE agree that this item is worthy 
of serious consideration by every farm- 
er, let us look at some of the essential 
considerations of farm buildings in gen- 
eral. There are two different aspects of 
farm buildings, for they represent a home 
as well as a business. What is a home 
worth from a farm production basis? 
Should it be considered on this basis at 
all? The first question is “a stinger” 
when one tries to be specific on a dollar- 
and-cent basis, but if it is worth money 
to house the pigs and cows in sanitary 
convenient buildings because of their 
greater efficiency it should be worth some- 
thing to have conveniences for the farmer 
himself. No one can say exactly how 





much a good night’s sleep in a cool screen- 


By M. L. NICHOLS 
Agricultural Engineer 


ed bedroom is worth next day in the hay 
field, but at 2 o’clock in the morning 
when one is fumbling in the dark for 
the “sweet dreams” bottle with the ther- 
mometer somewhere near 80 degrees, most 
any cost would be considered reasonable. 
Malaria is probably of much more eco- 
nomic importance than hog cholera but 
somehow many farmers seem to consider 
screening a sort of luxury and vaccinat- 
ing the hogs a business proposition. Prog- 
ress toward “$500 more” 2 year by an 
investment in screens, sanitary water sup- 
ply, or other fundamentals is certainly 
not an imaginary or theoretical possibil- 
ity. It’s just an insurance investment. 
The home must be sanitary and should 
be comfortable. 


Better Buildings Cheaper in Long 


Run 


ONSIDERING the other farm build- 

ings it is true that permanent, well 
constructed, well planned buildings cost 
more, but figuring both investment and 
depreciation they represent a decided sav- 
ing when considered over a period of 
years. With concrete, brick, or tile the 
first cost is frequently the last cost. A 
good galvanized iron roof, if kept paint- 
ed, will last a lifetime; better still is the 
roof of asbestos shingles or slate. They 
may be put on and forgotten for genera- 
tions. With wood construction by paint 
or creosote one may easily help in saving 
part of the “$500 more” per year. Any- 
body with normal human faculties can 
paint. Just be sure that the paint is well 
mixed. (It’s a good plan to mix the 
paint 12 to 24 hours before using and to 
stir occasionally all during the painting.) 
Get one of the brands advértised in the 
standard papers or mix pure linseed oil 
and lead. Get a good big brush and paint 
when the wood is dry, being sure to let 
it run into all the cracks. It takes a little 
practice to produce a smooth looking job 
but if the wood is covered it will be 
preserved and the cash value is insured. 


Essentials to Good Dairy Barn 


N the construction of dairy barns one 

can help considerably in getting “$500 
more” a year, since concrete construction 
enables the farmer to produce a better 
grade of milk. Here are a few essentials. 

1. A concrete floor with gutter that 
can be easily cleaned and washed out. 

2. Smooth walls that can be kept clean. 

3. A tight ceiling with few beams or 
braces to collect dust. 

4. No dirty corners or other places that 
catch and retain particles of manure or 
rubbish. 

5. Plenty of light, a window for every 
cow. 

6. A feeding alley that is convenient 
and that can be kept” washed clean. 

7. The milking room separate from the 
mule stables. 

8. A separate milk room with washing 
and sterilizing facilities and some cooling 
arrangement for the milk. 

These include the essentials for sani- 
tary production of milk, but in this cli- 
mate it is also of great advantage to have 
the milking room cool and comfortable. 
This condition can be obtained by leav- 
ing it as open as possible without permit- 
ting the wind to carry dust directly into 
the room. Large trees shading a roof 
which has a ridge ventilator are of ad- 
vantage. 


Many Ways to Save 


lcd farmer needs fire protection; 
many carry insurance but the insur- 
ance company rarely carries all the risk. 
The average fire loss on farms is an ele- 





The Pradgressive ‘Parmer 


Saving by Wise Investments in Buildings 
Where so Much Expense Is Involved Some Thoughtful Planning and Care Is Justified 


ment of considerable importance—there 
are many places where this hazard can 
be reduced. The Alabama Experiment 
Station has published a circular telling 
how to do this and it is recommended that 
the farmer obtain a copy.and read it. 


Much money is lost on weevils in stor- 
ed grains. A tight room designed for 
fumigating is all that is needed. Blue 
prints of this construction are available 
for free distribution through the county 
agents. 


Then there is always the problem of © 


rats. How much do rats cost you each 
year? A Federal bulletin tells you how 
to control them. Much hay is lost or its 
grade lowered by poor storage. All that 
is needed is a good roof on a cheaply 
constructed shed, and so on through a 
long list of buildings. Frequently build- 
ings cést the farmer who does not have 
them many times the 5 per cent of the 
gross income they represent in the gen- 
eral average. 


So far as buildings are concerned, every 
farm represents more or less of an in- 
dividual problem. The size, shape, and 
general arrangement must be adapted to 
the general farming program as well as 
to the topography of the land. The 
oroblem »f ‘Suildings therefore is largely 
up to the farmer himself, although valu- 
able assistance can be obtained from the 
State and Federal agencies. There is ho 
place that is easier or more enjoyable to 
help make the “$500 more” a year than in 
applying common sense and study to a 
house or barn before a shovel of dirt is 
moved or a board is cut. Be sure you 
know exactly what you need and desire 
before a contract is let, and then stick to 
it. Builders usually make the customer 
pay heavily for changes in a contract and 
they are frequently justified. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another article 
in our series to help the average South- 
ern farmer make $500 more a year. The 
next will be “Terracing All Rolling Lands: 
How to Do It,” by C. L. Newman, 





SWEET POTATOES 


T THIS season of the year thou- 

sands of farmers are storing their 
home supply of sweet potatoes. A few 
months later many of these farmers will 
be distressed to find their sweet potatoes 
decaying. For the benefit of those who 
still experience such difficulties, we call 
attention again to the three essential fac- 
tors for the successful. storage of sweet 
potatoes :— 

1. Store only sound potatoes. 


THREE RULES FOR KEEPING 





t 





2. Cure for 10 days after harvest at a. 


temperature of 80 degrees, and provide 
ample ventilation during the curing 
period. 


3. Control moisture and temperature 
throughout winter. Dry atmosphere, 
ranging between 50 and 60 degrees, Fah- 
renheit, is considered best. 


| SPINACH WANTS LIME 


So esttges has a marked affinity for 
lime. It is necessary, therefore, to 
see that plots planted in spinach are 
carefully limed either before the seed 
are drilled or after the plants come up. 
Acid soil will cause the spinach to turn 
yellow and retard its growth. 


Aaa 
FovaAt parts of steam bone meal and 


limestone is the best mineral mix- 
ture to supply phosphorus and calcium to 
cattle; and these two are usually all that 
is needed. 
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| our WEEKLY SERMON 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
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Today, or Tomorrow? 


ILL JONES’ great word was “tomor- 

row.” Early in life he began to de- 
velop the procrastination habit. Every 
duty shifted to some later time. 

When Bill’s moth- 
er asked him to run 
an errand for her he 
said, “Pretty soon.” 


Bill grew into a 
young man. He pol- 
ished his shoes, had 
his hair cut, or start- 
ed to learn something 
new—tomorrow. 

Bill dropped out of 
school when he was 13 years old, and 
fully expected to “start in next fall” until 
he was past 20 and then he gave up any 
further education. 

There was a group of young people 
about Bill’s age who joined the church 
one winter, but Bill said, “I’ll wait till 
the excitement is over and join in the 
spring.” Spring never came; yet Bill 
lived and died expecting to join the church. 

Mary Smith was a sweet, lively girl 
who liked Bill. He courted her in his 
slow fashion, and came mighty near los- 
ing her, because he put off proposing till 
she began to look elsewhere. He did for- 
get to buy the wedding ring until the day 
after the wedding. 

Bill never bought a farm, although his 
energetic wife urged him to do so. Bill 
figured that land would be cheaper to- 
morrow, and so he paid rent all his life. 

Three lovely girls blessed the marriage 
of Bill and Mary. The mother wanted 
Bill to take them to Sunday school and 
church. Bill intended to as much as any- 
thing. It would be a shame to bring up 
his children without some religious train- 
ing and life, so he thought. The facts 
are that it was put off and off till the 
poor, tired, overburdened mother taught 
them all they ever knew about God and 
the Bible. 


Bill’s intentions were intense. 


Bill grew older, as we all do. He be- 
came a little more stooped each year. 
The snow came to his temples and stayed. 
A sort of a scared look came to his dim- 
ming eyes. He shuffled his feet a trifle 
as he walked, but now and then he would 
straighten his shoulders, his eyes would 
brighten, as he thought of something fine 
and heroic that he would “commence next 
morning.” 

Bill’s mother-in-law said, “Bill is a 
kind-hearted man, but he is the most 
put-offing-ist creature that God ever 
made.” 

Two neighbors met on the road near 
Bill’s place. One said, “Had you heard 
that old Bill Jones is dead?” 

“No; when is he to be- buried?” 


“Tomorrow, I guess. I heard that Bill 
asked his wife not to have his funeral 
till ‘tomorrow.’ ” 


Tomorrow came, and the kind-hearted 
neighbors gathered in the little church 
at the. cross-roads, and were touched at 
the grief of the poor, lone widow, who had 
spent her life with a “tomorrow man.” 


Had the minister told the truth that 
day, he would have said, “Here lies the 
body of a man who had enough good in- 
tentions during his lifetime to transform 
the conduct of the entire township.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Most of the promises in the Bible are 
in the present tense. 
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Every RADIO salesman,” a 
farmer writes us, “claims his set is 
the best. I want the best, but can- 
not afford to make a mistake. I 
am inclined to buy an Atwater 
Kent on its reputation. Can you 
give me any facts to prove it is 
the best?” 


To this friend and the many 
other rural families who are ready 
to invest in radio, let us say just 
this: 

A test of any radio instrument, 
as of any farm or household im- 
plement, is the way it works and the 
way it stands up under continued 
use. So the method of manufac- 
ture is vitally important. Atwater 
Kent Receiversand RadioSpeakers 
are constructed on the theory that 
the parts you can’t see must be as 
good as the parts you can see. 
Every receiver has to pass 159 
gauge and electrical tests before it 
leaves our factory. To this ex- 
treme care is due the comment you 
so often hear: “Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio works—and keeps on working.” 


Tone is another test. Upon clear, 
natural tone depends the rea/ity of 
the programs which radio brings 
into your homes. In the making of 
Atwater Kent instruments perfect 
tone quality is never sacrificed. 


A third test is simplicity. Can 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio. 
AtwaTER Kent Manuracrurinc Co, 


RADIO 


Mopvet E Rapio 
Speaker. of 
nearly three we labo- 

work. With 9 feet 


of Bexible cord. $30 






Mopex 35, six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished 
cabinet; gold-plated 
ship-model name 
plate, decorative 
rosettes and power 
supply switch. $65 


“B” Power Unit. 
Automatic control 
from switch on re- 
ceiving set. 

Type R, for 60- 
cycle 110 to 115 vole 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $50. 

Type S, for 25- 
cycle 110 to 115 vole 
Alternating Cur- 
rent, $55. 








Mopex 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver 
with antenna adjustment device. Unusual 
range and selectivity. Solid mahogany 


cabinet; gold-plated name-plate, 
supply switch and vernier knob. 














Mopet H Rapio 
Speaker. Entirely of 
metal. Crystalline fin- 
ished in two shades of 
brown. With 9 feet of 
flexible cord. $21 

Mopet 30, six-tube, 
One Dial Receiver. 
Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated name 
plate, power supply 
switch and vernier 
knob. 


One Dial Receivers Licensed under U.S, Pat. 1,014,002 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


() 1000 
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ATWATER KENT 


A STRAIGHT answer to a 
farmer’s straight question 


you bring in the broadcasting sta- 
tions without bother and delay? 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation 
lets you turn from station to sta- 
tion at will, selecting instantly the 
kind of program you like. 


A fourth test is deauty. You are 
proud to show Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio to your guests, as well as have 
them listen to it. 


If you live far from broadcasting 
stations, distance is also a test. All 
Atwater Kent Receivers have a 
wide range—and there is one model 
specially designed for reaching dis- 
tant stations. 


Let the nearest Atwater Kent 
dealer show you that Atwater Kent 
Receivers and Radio Speakers 
meet a// these requirements. Yet 
— because of large production — 
the price is low. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the 
stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 
Central Time, through: 


wear. . NewYork xsp... St, Louis 
weet... Boston ww) ... Detroiw 
weas . . Pittsburgh wri. . Philadelphia 
wsal . . Cincinnati weco Mopls.-St. Paul 
WTAM Cleveland wey Schenectady 
WGN . Chicago wss . Atlanta 
wre Washington wsM Nashoille 
wok Buffalo wmc .. Memphis 
woc . Davenport was. . Louisville 


woar . Kansas City 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada 
4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 
Re ee 
. aon County, Mich, 
Don't delay, write for FREE og. 
KITSELMAN BROS.,Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 








Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











Our 
a 
uarantee 














— Reliable 














E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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WINCHESTER > 


Sp&eo losor 











More Power, More Speed, More Range 


ques as your faithful partner 
—swift, unerring, never out- 
ptences _ oe Re- 
ater Speed Loads bring you 
8 famous Winchester 5 ot- 
shell in a series of powerful, 
long-range loads. 
Every shell a thunderbolt of 
wer! Built not only for power 
strength, on the old Win- 


chester standard of faithful 
dependability. Here are shells 
that will cover and kill at the 
maximum range. You can rely 
on them—every one—in fair 
weather and foul. 

Ask your dealer for Winches- 
ter Repeater Speed Loads. They 
will give you more successful 
long-range shooting. 


WINCHESTER 


TRACE MARK 


REPEATER 


SMOKELESS 





LEADER #¢ 


Also 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


REPEATER + 


RANGER 











PER ACRE INSURES CATCH 


VETCH 


STRIAN WINTER 





Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 














EVERY 
GUARANTEED 


Look for the 
can with the 


green label and 
the red figure. 


INOCULATE ALFALFA 
AND 


ALL OTHER LEGUMES 
Humogerm is endorsed by Experiment Stations and 
agricultural authorities. The simplest, the surest 
and the cheapest culture to use. 


Varieties For =~ a Seed Varieties 
’ Vv , Peas, Ete. 


lover . Clover 
Bu. size...... % Bu. size ...... B5c 
Bu. size...... 60c 1 Bu, size ...... 
Bu. size...... 1.00 5 Bu. size ...... $2.25 
2% Bu. size...... 2.25 
Deo not & substitute. Only HUMOGERM will 


a dealer get it for you 
EARP THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 























Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Fall Jobs on Georgia Farms 


Specialists at Athens Send Variety of Reminders 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


—— is a good year to plow under duction or should look up a soit map 
cotton stalks before frost, thinks Prof. if the county has been surveyed and find 
R. R. Childs, who is planning to get those if they have either the Durham or Ap- 
on the plats at Athens turned under as pling sandy loams. 
soon as possible. Mr. Westbrook believes it is possible 
This season the first for a small tobacco production to be 
weevils were found promoted in the northern part of the 
on the plats where state and he is ready to confer with any 
cotton stalks were groups of farmers who think they want 
not turned under last to try it. 
fall. With the wee- , 
vils well scattered 
> over the cotton grow- 
~ F ing portion of Geor- 
PAUL TABOR gia this fall, any CCORDING to Dr. John R. Fain, 
measure to keep them quite a lot of winter and spring 
in check next spring would be welcome. grazing can be secured by sowing crimson 
If a large per cent of the cotton stalks clover seed in the hull on Bermuda pas- 
are plowed under it is believed there will tyres if the land is rich enough for the 
be a decided check on the weevils emerg- Bermuda to make a good sod. If the 
ing in time next spring to get the first Jand is so poor that Bermuda does not 
| squares. make a good covering but leaves large 
There will probably be several bad boll bare spots, it is not good enough for 
weevil years in the next five or six years crimson clover. The clover seed are 
unless special measures to hold them in sowed at the rate of 30 pounds per acre 
check are used. and left uncovered. They will germinate 
| after the first good rain and make a good 
Methods of Sowing Grains growth in the following months if the 
HE small amount of experimental ee eam 7 — ” = — 
work at Athens indicates plowing the ee aan is 0m vad 


; the first time the growth will be rather 
land for oats to be better than seeding cial the first year.. Inoculated soil at 


them without preparation as in the COt- the rate of two fertilizer bags per acre 
ton middles, especially if the land is rath- scattered broadcast just before a rain 
er heavy and the following spring dry. wif} furnish inoculation to the young 
Five years’ results show that harrowing plants. ’ 
the land well with a disk harrow is as 
good as plowing it if there is no grass or 
other trash to interfere with the har- 
rowing. DROF. S. P. LYLE, of the Agricultural 
Early sowed oats will branch out and Engineering Division, believes a num- 
make a°complete stand with thin seeding. ber of farm families will be better pre- 
There has been little difference in yield pared for cold weather by substituting 
| between 3 and 12 pecks of seed per acre Stvves for the open fireplaces used so 
| at Athens. The late oats will not thicken ™uch on the farms today. In making 
up so well and will not yield nearly so the change he suggests that a modern 
well in most instances. Wheat has not Parlor furnace be bought because it heats 
been injured by the Hessian fly at Athens the house so much more satisfactorily 
by early sowing, so Prof. Childs is ad- than the old fashioned _ stoves. 
vising the sowing of this crop about the The stoves will give more heat for the 
middle of October in the vicinity of wood or coal used than the fireplaces, and 
Athens. the parlor furnaces will distribute the 
heat so that all parts of the room will 
Select Disease-free Seed Corn be uniformly warm. Where wood or coal 
CTOBER and early November are ‘5 being bought there will be a real saving 


the months for selecting the best ' “SIM& 4 stove. 

ears of seed corn before the crop is har- “ “ 
vested. The stalks and the ears both Study Farm Machinery at the Fairs 
should be bright and free of. disease and NOTHER suggestion made by Prof. 
the grain well dried at the time of select- Lyle was the study of farm machin- 
ing. In the five-acre contests there is a ery at the different fairs. There is an 
lot of good material for seed selection increasing trend to use more and more 
but if the grain is not well dried at the farm machinery in the South and the 
time of harvesting it may give a poor progressive farmers who are leaders in 
quality that will be disappointing in the this development can get worth while in- 
field next year. formation from the exhibits. 


Use More Oats and Barley 


Sow Crimson Clover in Bermuda 
Pastures 











Stoves Instead of Fireplaces 





Tobacco Prospects in North 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ ff 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID | 
a Face con SS Seat, est gm 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
Tugated. Sh and 














styles. Galvanized Cor: 


Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail | 
an. Write TODAY 8 | 
A gmotes and freight } 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFIN le 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, &2 








PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write ws for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES . 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 





Georgia R. JARNAGIN, of the Animal 
ITH a wide publicity of the to- Husbandry Division, believes a much 
bacco crop in Georgia, there is a greater use of oats and barley can be 
lot of interest in this crop being develop- made in this state in the feeding of live- 
ed in the northern part of the state. E. stock. He has found some successful 
C. Westbrook, cotton and tobacco spe- demonstrations of using the two mixed, 
cialist, says that tobacco can be grown both for grazing in the winter and for 
in North Georgia but only a small per feed after harvesting, on the farm of 
cent of the soils are adapted to the pro- Austin Barnett near Washington, Ga. 
duction of a good quality tobacco for a Dr. Jarnagin believes we could feed the 
number of years. Special climatic con- dairy cows a lot more oats and could al- 
ditions may make the growing of to- low the hogs to graze this crop down in 
bacco on other types of soil possible for the spring and early summer with splen 
one or more seasons, but in the end the did results. 
real success of the crop will be had only According to the results of the ex- 
on the gray lands with yellow subsoils. perjmental plats, barley cannot be expect- 
Even on these kinds of soils the produc-- ed to do well except on rich land, where 
tion of tobacco in North Georgia previ- cotton stalks will grow about shoulder 
ous to 1927 was not very satisfactory, high. On this kind of land it gives on 
due mainly to rather low yields. the average about as many bushels of 
The farmers who are thinking about grain per acre as corn and comes off 
growing tobacco should have their land early enough to grow a crop of cowpeas 
examined for its fitness in tobacco pro- for hay. 
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By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





Marketing Southern Pecans 


HE season of 1926 was one of abun- 
< pew production of fruits and vegeta- 
bles throughout the entire United States. 
The conditions of nature which led to 
this abundant pro- 
duction did not pass 
the pecan orchards 
by. A record crop 
of papershell pecans 
was produced. 

Naturally, this 
large crop brought 
with it a marketing 
problem. With in- 
creased supplies over 
1925, it was meces- 
sary to either move more pecans into 
consumption or to hold back the increase 
for 1927 marketing. 

To push the large crop of pecans into 
consumption during the fall of 1926 
meant that those doing the marketing 
would necessarily have to lower the price 
considerably or create additional demand 
over the previous year. This additional 
demand might be created through scien- 
tific advertising, possibly scientific ad- 
vertising carrying with it prices which 
would attract buyers. Either method sug- 
gested pointed to much lower prices for 
the 1926 crop unless a portion of the 
large available supplies was held back. 

It so happens in the marketing of 
Southern pecans of the thin shelled va- 
rieties that there is always a difficulty of 
supplying the trade prior to the Thanks- 
giving holidays, as the time permitted 
between the maturing of the new crop 
and this holiday is short. Codperatives 
have thought that it would be good busi- 
ness to place the surplus from big crops 
in storage and hold for the early demand 
the next season. 

This is what was done last year. In- 
stead of forcing the prices lower through 
additional offerings the market was sta- 
bilized at a higher level than was justi- 
fied by the supply and demand through 
the codperative marketing agency in 
Georgia holding a large quantity of the 
1926 crop in storage. Also several large 
grocery companies did likewise. 

These cold storage holdings proved to 
be larger than seemed desirable judging 
from the early demand in 1927. With 
the opening of the 1927 price season for 
pecans, these large cold storage holdings 
have depressed the price for the 1927 
crop, at least temporarily. At this writ- 
ing in September it looks as though the 
moving of these cold storage holdings 
into consumption prior to Thanksgiving 
means price reductions, In turn the low- 
ering .of the price on the cold storage 
holdings has a direct effect on the prices 
being offered for 1927 nuts. If the cold 
storage holdings zre gotten into consump- 
tion quickly during October, the short 
production of 1927 will be reflected in 
good prices for the Christmas trade; 
while if the cold storage nuts continue to 
be a factor until the Christmas holidays, 
then we will probably see a situation 
where the prices for 1926 papershell pe- 
cans will have been higher than for the 
much shorter production of 1927. 

Concerning these things, I want to call 
attention to these marketing principles. 





J. W. FIROR 


1. Increased, supplies tend to lower prices. 


2. If increased supplies are not moved into 
consumption either through price reduction 
or energetic sales methods, then there will 
be a surplus to be held over. 

3. This held over quantity becomes a part 
of the supply the next season and the price 
must be set according to production for that 
Season plus carry-over. 

4. Those who carry over a surplus must 
Pay for the effort. 

5. Those who are not a party to holding 
the surplus off the market can profit in price 
through the efforts of others. 
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The Crosley Radio C 
Powe croeles Crosley, abr 9 - 


gr 
radio value the 
world ever saw. Six-tube Bandbox $55 


To Crosley resources, experience, leadership and 
mass manufacturing methods comes the big 
factor that leads to paramount achievement— 
license to use the best of radio patents—license 
to work with and to take full advantage of the 
research and study of the greatest of their kind 
—The Radio Corporation of America, The 
The Westinghouse Co., 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
The Hazeltine and Latour Corporations. 


Wonder not then that this ““Bandbox” 
amazing radio—and a phenomenal value. 


Such resources at his command 
have resulted in the greatest 
Crosley triumph—a 6 tube re- 
ceiver with all elements Completely 
Shielded—absolutely Balanced in its radio fre- 
quency stages and including features and refine- 
ments at a price of $55, which are the chief talk- 
ing points of sets twice its price and more. 


This Bandbox is totally shielded. 
Copper shields cover coils, cadmium- 
es steel covers the condensers. 

iring is completely shielded from 
both. The Bandbox is completely 
balanced, It is a genuineneutrodyne. 


The Bandbox is 


The Band- 
box possesses 
avolume 
control by 
which strong 
local dancing 
volume can 
be reduced ‘ 


is an 


This feature for 


> 


ey’ 


from 
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it at 






“RADIO 


ped with Acuminators | 


—sec- 
ondary 
adjust- 
: ments to 


be used 
only on weak, distant 
signals and when cruis- 
ing for far-a-way sta- 
tions that ordinary one 
dial sets miss entirely. 


to a whisper without 
distortion of detuning, 


The Bandbox operates 
with a single tuning knob which turns an illuminated dial, 


































equip- 





Approved Consoles 







$35 
$85 





as ideal, 
px the in- 
Stallanio J the Soe aay “Bandboz." 
Gen me t ‘in. Crosleydealera 
secure them from ir jobbers through 
H. T. ROBERTS CO. a ru. 
1 


340 
A Se A Console Pactories 
Sales qutile Reoreees pproved “ 
The Wolf Bor Industries 


ce CEO came 








shadowy corners is greatly appreciated, 


The Bandbox is easily installed in console cabi- 
nets being so designed that a few screws removed 


the escutcheon and the 
m releases chassis from 
the outside metal case. See 
i Crosley dealers now! 


Write Dept. 138 for descriptive literature. 






Croce | edie ts licensed only 


a. pol Fe 0) Experi- 
Broadcast Reception 





Save Time With a Want Ad. in The Progressive Farmer 





BOSTROM IMPROVED 





TELESCOPE is the most ome Accurate, 
i * and Complete outfit ever made f 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 

IRRIGATING 

or any work around the farm requiring a Level. Agri- 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
and so will you, after using it; our unqualified mon- 
ey-back guarantee eettles that. WRITE bay hg 


heavy rains set in. 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 





558 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 





42" tigpers B97 1 





Bernard~Hewitt & Co. 





“CHICAGO. ILL 
Dept. Ci am 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, October 17.—Fine fabrics 
deserve fine soaps. If you would 
have your dainty silk stockings and un- 
derwear last a long time, wash them 
each time they are 
worn with mild 
white soap or flakes 
and lukewarm water. 
Tuesday, October 
18—Are you plan- 
ning a Hallowe'en 
party for the young 
folks? We have di- 
rections for the jol- 
liest games and fav- 
ors that we _ shall 
be glad to send if you care to write for 
them. Please send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with your request. 

Wednesday, October 19.—Do not dis- 
card your baking powder cans, but keep 
them in your cabinet to be used for baking 
nut bread, brown bread, or any bread 
suitable for sandwiches. They are also 
nice for baking cakes, to slice in rounds 
and put together with icing, sandwich 
fashion. They may also be used for the 
baking or steaming of puddings. 

Thursday, October 20.—It’s up to the 
child to learn his school lessons but it’s 
up to the parents to see that he has a 
comfortable, well lighted place to study 
und time enough to do it, before he is 
tired with the day’s work and play. 

Friday, October 21—A dish mop and 
an old stocking made stove blackening 
easier for one housekeeper. The mop 
applied the blacking and the old stock- 
ing-was folded from the toe to make a 
pad. The worker’s hand was slipped in 
from the top, and the polishing was done 
with none of the blacking on her hands. 

Saturday, October 22—Be sure to pick 
the green tomatoes before we have kill- 
ing frost. Wrap each in soft paper and 
store in a dark, cool place. They will 
ripen gradually and add zest to coming 
winter meals. 

Sunday, October 23—If there is any- 
thing that keeps the mind open to angel’s 
visits, and repels the ministry of ill, it 
is human love. 


| _ HOSTESS AND GUEST 
A Radio Party 


HIS is something new — something 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 








different. Your guests are going to 
wonder just what it will be like. The 
invitation may read :— 


I hand you, my friend, 
Invitation most hearty 
To attend a delightful 
Radio party. 
Date: Name: Place: 

Call Slogans.—This is a good game 
with which to begin. Each person is 
given a paper and pencil, and a list of 
different calls for broadcasting stations. 
In 10 minutes the list is to be turned in, 
with slogans filled in, using the letters 
of each call. For example: WQJ—Why 
Question “Jerry’; WGN—Why Go 
North; KYW —Keep Your Worries; 
KDKA—Katherine’s Dainty Kitty Ar- 
gues. 

Amateur Broadcasting.—Have either 
the girls or the boys go into an adjoining 
room. Suspend a cardboard megaphone 
from the doorway and hang a curtain or 
sheet in it that will completely obscure 
athe performer. Each member of the 


Time: 


group in this room is to perform a stunt. 
The rest of the party will listen in and 
determine what station is broadcasting, 
or, in other words, the initials of the per- 
son performing. Stunts like the follow- 
ing can be chosen, the performer talking 
or singing into the megaphone: imitate an 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


opera singer; imitate a whistler; imitate 
a jazz soloist; imitate a comedian; imi- 
tate a speaker over the radio, speaking 
for the first time. 

Call Letters.—Give each guest a 
sheet with call letters of every station in 
the United States and the one who guesses 
the greatest number of towns in which 
the stations are located will receive first 
prize, the next, second, and so on for as 
many prizes as you care to offer. 


The Radio Set.— Have the guests 
seated in a circle as nearly as possible. 
Start the game by announcing that you 
are going to build a radio set and first 
of all you need an aerial. The next per- 
son repeats that he is going to build a 
radio set and that he needs an aerial and 
a battery. Each boy or girl repeats that 
he is going to build a radio set and that 
he needs an aerial and a battery and adds 
his choice to the list that has been given 
in proper order. Those who do not re- 
peat the parts correctly forfeit their fu- 





to blame for many ailments such as back- 
ache and nervousness. 

We all agree that bunions, corns, and 
pinched toes are uncomfortable as well 


as unsightly. Yet the conventional shoe 
that causes these deformities is not only 
tolerated but admired, worn, and called 
stylish. Look at the short toe and tall, 
spike heel which gives no support but 
throws the entire body out of equilibrium. 
Wear it for a while and then wonder why 
your back aches or why you are nervous. 

Shoes are one of the most important 
articles of wearing apparel and should be 
selected with the utmost care in order to 
promote comfort, health, and safety. The 
shoe should conform to the natural shape 
of the foot. It should have a straight inner 
line, following the outline of the normal 
foot. The toe should be rather broad, some- 
what rounded, and the whole shoe long 
enough to allow the foot to lie naturally 
without cramping the toes. The great 
toe joint should come where the sole shape 
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THE GIRL WHO IS CLEVER WITH HER PAINT BRUSH WILL ENJOY COPYING THESE 
AMUSING DESIGNS FOR HALLOWE’EN POSTERS AND PLACE CARDS 


ture chances. The person winning this 
gaime certainly deserves a prize. 

This is bound to be fun, especially if 
some of the members are unfamiliar with 
radio terms. 

Decorating the Table.—Place cards 
with call letters indicating persons’ 
initials can be used. Tiny aerials, zig- 
zagging bands of orange ligntning pinned 
to the cloth, and other similar decorations 
will add to the interest and. enjoyment 
of the guests. 


READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Two Feet of Happiness 


E ALL know that homes have been 
wrecked, careers turned into fail- 
ures, loves lost, all because of difficulty 
in “footing one’s bill.” Life is not a path 
that is most pleasantly traversed with 
painful or sensitive feet. Tired, aching 
feet lead to real pain; pain causes bad 
temper; and crankiness can blight a life. 
Did you ever suffer almost unbearable 
pain because your shoes did not fit? 
How many people of today can declare 
freedom from corns, callouses, bunions, 
strained muscles, ingrowing nails, falling 
arches or some other foot trouble? All of 
these things may be caused by wearing 
the wrong kind of shoes. Weak feet are 








has the most pronounced curve. The seam 
of the shoe should never come over the 
great toe joint. The shoe should be broad 
enough to allow the toes to spread when 
walking. 

The heel should be broad and low. Na- 
ture intended that one should walk on both 
the heel and the ball of the foot. The heel 
of the shoe should conform to the heel of 
the foot, thus giving a firm foundation 
upon which to walk. The heel should not 
be more than 1% inches high. A lower 
heel is desirable. Rubber heels are very 
good. 

The ball of the foot must have free- 
dom to bend easily when walking. The 
arch of the foot must be fitted snugly by 
the shank of the shoe at the instep. The 
heel must fit snugly to prevent rubbing. 
A low-cut shoe is preferable to a high 
shoe as it gives no support to the ankle 
and does not interfere with circulation. 

It is important that we give our shoes 
some care for them to give us the best 
service. Heels and soles should be re- 
paired as soon as they show wear. Keep 
the heels leveled. Keep shoes clean, dry, 
and polished. When they are not in use, 
keep them on shoe trees in order to pre- 
serve their shape. 


We often neglect our hose, but they 
are very important. Select stockings of 
good quality suited to the use for which 
they are intended. Have them plenty 








long and well shaped—a stocking that is 
too short is as injurious as a shoe that 
is too short. Hose should be changed 
every day. 

If your feet are tired and aching, try 
giving them a bath with a weak solution 
of washing soda or rubbing them with 
witch-hazel after a bath. Glycerine will 
also rest and soothe the feet. 


In order to insure two feet of happi- 
ness, let us give our feet a square deal. 
MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 
Clothing Specialist, Texas A. & M. 
Extension Service. 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER] 


HAT is the size of the moon compared 
with the earth? 

2. Should the bat be protected and honored, 
or feared and shunned? 

3. In which book of the Bible is the name 
of God not mentioned? 

4. What is the oldest town in North Amer- 
ica? 

5. Are peach seeds put to any commercial 
use? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, 1911, 

2. Probably the Chinese were the first pa- 
per makers, for the papyrus of the Egyptians 
was not true paper although it served the 
same purpose. 

3. 3.6 per cent. 

4. They are varieties of apples. 

5. Mexico. 


|  PERSIMMON RECIPES 


RIDDLECAKES.—To 1 cup persimmon 

pulp add 1 egg, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon soda, and milk to 
make a thin batter. Bake on hot griddle and 
serve hot with butter and syrup. 

Bread.—To 1 cup persimmon pulp add 1 cup 
water, % teaspoon soda, 1 yeast cake, 2 ta- 
blespoons shortening, and flour to make a 
stiff dough. Set to rise and make like or- 
dinary light bread. 

Filling for Layer Cake.—Gather persimmons 
when thoroughly ripe. Leave stems and hang 
up to dry. They are delicious when dry, and 
the pulp is delightful for layer cakes when 
put through a sieve, sweetened with sugar, 
and folded into beaten white of egg. 

Fudge.—Use 2 cups persimmon pulp and 2 
cups sugar. Cook over a slow fire, stirring 
constantly until graining begins. Add 1 tea- 
spoon baking soda and stir over the fire 
until quite stiff. Spread on buttered platter 
or wax paper. 

Cake.—For 1 cup persimmon pulp use % 
cup sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon soda, % cup butter. 
Bake 40 minutes in moderate oven. For soft 
pudding leave out egg, add sweet milk enough 
to make a soft batter. For a custard, leave 
out flour and baking powder. 

Pudding.—Take 1 quart persimmons mashed 
fine and every seed removed. Add 1 quart 
sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter, % 
teaspoon each cinnamon, nutmeg, and ginger, 
% teaspoon each of cloves and allspice, and 
% cup sugar. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake till well set, as if for custard. 
It is delicious either hot or cold. 

Preserved Whole Persimmons.—Put a thin 
layer of sugar in the bottom of a jar, then 
a layer of whole ripe persimmons, then a 
layer of sugar, and so on until the jar is 
full. The sugar will soon dissolve and form 
a syrup. Press the upper fruits down under 
the syrup or add more syrup to the jars. 
Seal and store until used. The syrup may 
be drained off and the fruit served like dates, 
which they will resemble very much in both 
appearance and flavor. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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\ ‘QYhe Worlds Most hs, 

v Amazing Combination 

of Beauty, Performance 
and Low Price ! 


All the beauty, comfort and style that bodies by 
Fisher assure! 

























































The emblem “Body by 
Fisher” has long been 





associated with the A chassis that is famous the world wir’ for its re- 

wi find thts qablem markable performance a Pegi ‘ The most ‘ 

oe the body sf every impressive prices ever placed on a quality car. The COACH 
Truly, today’s Chevrolet provides the world’s out- $ 
standing combination of beauty, performance and 5 9 5 


low price! 
b. a Keating $525 


The Coupe $625 
Sedan $695 


Go to the display room of your Chevrolet dealer 
and make your own inspection of this remarkable 
automobile. Note the sturdy construction of every 


unit—built to give years of service under all con- net. $915 
ditions of farm use. Observe the advanced modern The Imperial $7 45 
design. Go for a ride—and know the thrill of —s 
Chevrolet performance. “Charateonk 9395 

: : ; ; "Glass $495 
Here is everything you need in an automobile— ehodiia. & 
at a price that is possible only because of General Ph sors paichigen 

? Chevrolet 

Motors vast resources and Chevrolet’s great volume Delivered Prices 
production. andling end Pl 






CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Puramount 
a the whole show! 


Now, at all the best theatres, you see Paramount News, and Paramount 
Short Features as well as Paramount Feature Pictures—two hours of 
glorious entertainment—a// Paramount! 


Never before have Paramount fans had so much to look forward to! 
A complete Paramount program, and a bigger, better program of 
Paramount Pictures than ever before! 60 new features, with the greatest 
stars in the world! 20 long run specials — ‘Beau Geste’’, “The Rough 
Riders”, “Metropolis”, “Chang”, “Underworld”, «Beau Sabreur”—to 
name a few! Paramount News, ‘The Eyes of the World”! Paramount- 
Christie Comedies! Paramount Comedies starring Edward Everett 
Horton! Paramount Cartoons and Novelties! 


Tell your Theatre Manager that you want to see Paramount Pictures 
—and you want them in the whole show! That’s two hours of the best 
motion picture entertainment in the world. Paramount is the “whole 
show” in 1927-28! “If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town.” 


















Paramount Pictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor. Pres., Paramount Bidg, New York 


*Produced by Harold Lloyd Corp. Released by Paramount 












“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made either 
red or black—with sturdy gray soles—knee 
to hip lengths. 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 










Five times its length it stretches! 
That’s what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 
and waterproof. 






BLUE RIBBON 


It's a Brute 


for Wear! 


—this ‘U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 


99 Boots 
Walrus 


Arctics 
Rubbers 























cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they’ve got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows 1t! 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 


Walrus—an all rubber 


arctic that slips right on 
over your shoes. Its smooth 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or black—¢ or 6 
buckles. 







Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 
United States Rubber Company 






- Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 
in NEW-DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


hilpieaigee 


TS pretty patterned surface is as smooth as 
varnished woodwork. Dirt just simply won't 
grind in. Grease spots come off as easily as from 
a smooth china dish. As a covering for that old 
kitchen floor, it means an end to scrubbing. 


Think of having a rug for the kitchen so pretty 
and colorful, (the pattern illustrated is from an 
old Japanese design) yet so easy to clean and 
keep clean. It will stand an amazing amount 
of wear, too, because it is made of 
genuine linoleum. Given an occasional 3 
coat of clear varnish, it will last year ki 
after year even on the most ‘‘walked- im 


on’’ floor in the house. 


New Jaspe Rugs 

For the other rooms, there are the 9 
beautiful new Jaspé rugs with the wax 
finish. If you have not seen this new 
type of smooth-surface rug, by all means 
ask for them in the stores. These are 
made of the very same Jaspé linoleum 
that has become so popular in Arm- 
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Just a light 


lovely rug gleam like new 


keep its original lustre and freshness indefinitely, 
if waxed as needed, and polished from time to 


strong’s Linoleum Floors. The Jaspé graining 
is solid, right through to the burlap back—it 


can’t wear off. 


Each of these Jaspé rugs comes with a velvety 
coat of wax on its 


surface. It will 
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In the large illustration: Pattern 
No. 816. A 
rozz. Right: JaspéRug No. 707. 


ve: Inlaid Pattern No. 
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mopping makes this 


time with a soft cloth. 


Jaspé rugs are distinctly an original Armstrong 
idea. You will find each genuine Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug identified by the Circle A trade- 

mark stamped on the gray burlap back. 
Remember to ask the store clerk for 


*“‘Armstrong’s’’ by name. 


Book of Rug Patterns, Free 


“Rugs of Practical Beauty’’ is a 
booklet illustrating the new Arm- 
strong Rug patterns in their original 
colors. You may have a copy simply 
by writing to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 1oz0Jackson 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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A MESSAGE FROM MISS COR- 
NELIA ADAIR 


HEN we heard that Miss Cornelia 
Adair of Richmond, Va., had been 
elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, we were very proud of 
the distinction that 
had come to this 
Southern woman 
who is as clever as 
she is charming. 
We feel that in all 
our vast country 
there is no one 
who deserves the 
honor more nor 
sl one who can better 
CORNELIA S. ADAIR £1) this difficult and 
important position. It is a privilege to 
pass on to our readers the message Miss 
Adair has so graciously sent us. 
Dear Progressive Farmer Readers:— 


It gives me great pleasure as President 
of the National Education Association 
of the United States, an association of 
170,000 men and women engaged in edu- 
cational work, to send greetings to the 
Progressive Farmers and Farm Women 
of the country. 

We share with you the responsibility 
of the nurture and training of our future 
citizens. We are co-workers in the great 
scheme of life. 

Our schools no longer base their teach- 
ing on the three R’s. The new curriculum 
is built around the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education: sound health, worthy 
home membership, mastery of the tools 
and spirit of learning, faithful citizen- 
ship, vocational effectiveness, wise use of 
leisure, and ethical character. 

The rural school and the rural home 
should and do contribute to all these ob- 
jectives. 

Because I believe that health is the 
first of these objectives, I am asking you 
to join with the National Education and 
the American Medical Association in 
promoting this year the four-fold pro- 
gram of health education formulated by 
our joint committee. We believe that 








these are the aims of health education :— 

1. To instruct children and youth so 
that they may conserve and improve their 
own health. 


2. To establish in them habits and 
principles of living, which will give them 
the abundant health and strength which 
provide the basis for the greatest possible 
happiness and service in personal, family 
and community life. 


3. To influence parents and other 
adults through the health education pro- 
gram for children to better habits and 
attitudes, so that the school may become 
an efféctive agency for the promotion of 
health in the family and community. 

4. To improve the individual and com- 
munity life of the future; to secure a 
better second generation, and a still bet- 
ter third generation; a healthier and fitter 
nation and race. 


With sincere regards, I am 
Cordially yours, 
CORNELIA S. ADAIR. 





| HALLOWE'EN SUPPER _| 


Melted cheese 
sandwiches 
Doughnuts 
Sweet cider 





Ham and pickle 
sandwiches 
Butterscotch pies 
Apples 


OUGHNUTS. — Four cups flour, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, beaten together, 2 
tablespoons melted shortening, 1 cup milk. 
Sift flour, then measure, add baking powder 
and salt and sift three times, put sugar and 
shortening together, add eggs, then flour 
and milk alternately. Turn out on well- 


floured board, roll out % inch thick. Cut 
with doughnut cutter. Let stand 5 minutes 
and fry in kettle of hot fat. Vanilla or 


cinnamon may be added. 


Butterscotch Pie.—One and one-half cups 
milk, 1 cup brown sugar, 3 tablespoons corn- 
starch, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 table- 
spoons powdered sugar. Heat 1 cup of milk 
and the sugar until sugar is free from lumps. 
Mix cornstarch, % cup milk and egg yolks 
and add to hot mixture slowly. Cook in dou- 
ble boiler until thick, stirring constantly, 
then for 10 minutes longer. Add butter. 
When cool, pour into a baked shell. Cover 
with a meringue made from the stiffly beaten 
egg whites and the powdered sugar. Brown 
in the oven. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





701—Jabot Dress.—Designed in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of ribbon. 

808—Smartness and Simplicity.—Designed 
in sizes 16, 18, and 2 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

3066—Looking Slender.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 24 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

316S—Beautiful Lines.—Designed in sizes 


a 


06h 


16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 14 
yards of 40-inch plain material with 
2% yards of 36-inch figured material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 

3008—The Old-Fashioned Girl.—Designed in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch plain material with 
3% yards of 40-inch figured material 
and 4% yards of ribbon. 

3068—Pierrot.— Designed in sizes 12, 16 
years, 3%, 40, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 4% yards of 
36-inch black and 4% yards 36-inch 
white material. 
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FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 

be “pretty fair,” but a practical 

sense shows him how much 

‘more could be done with bet- 

ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 


Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
results. But the development 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm has just begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
Theelectrical industry is bring- 
The Committee on Relation of Electricity 


‘s Clubs, American Home 
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Electricity can give the farmer 
much now—and more later 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer's dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper- 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 


to Agriculture is composed of economists and 

engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agaan Commerce and the 

Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society 0 

tpuhwe Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation 0; 
Aizeciagd . 


Association 0 


Economics National 
Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRI 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 





GUARANTEED 
WONDERFUL A ERICAN w 
#1 69 ant monet ONLY, 
R your correct P.O. Address. 
& OO., 39 W. Adams St. 015, Ohicago, Lil. 


Make $150 Weekly - 


















A, 
2539 Carnation Bidg. St. 
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O some farmers meat cur’ 

ing is more or less of a 
gamble. Will it taste well? 
Will it keep? Will it becoated 
with salt? These are a few of 
the questions they ask. 


There is no reason for this un- 
certainty — none whatever. Be 
sure the salt is right — and the 
cure will take care of itself. 


Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
answer to all questions at curing 
time. It is pure and mild; that 
insures sweet, full-flavored meat. 
It penetrates the meat to the 
bone; that insures against spoil- 
age. It dissclves quickly and 
works into the meat readily; that 
is an assurance against a salty 
coating. Use Diamond Crystal— 
you will see how well it works. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meats, for livestock, for can- 
ning, for table and for cooking, 
for butter and cheese-making. 
‘Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade: 


“The Salt thaté att Salt.” 


Diamond 
tal 








Free! 


We should like to send you the inter- 
esting booklet, ““Howto Butcher Hcgs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write today. 








Diamonpv Crystat Sart Co., 
Dept. 1484, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


Name 





Town 


R.F.D 





State 




















| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 


HE new Lone Scout-Boy Scout 


Handbook, so our latest information 
goes will be out about November 1. Be- 
lieve me, fellows, it’s going to be a book 
you'll be proud to 
own. All the regular 
scout tests, merit 
badge requirements, 
and the like are a 
part of the book. If 
you’re just starting 
into scouting, tell 
your dad you want 
him to give you a copy for a Christmas 
present. 











THE ARROWHEAD 


HERE seems to be a varied opinion 

as to how the Indians made their ar- 
rowheads. The account as given below 
is an accurate account of the art as re- 
lated by a man long associated with the 
Indians and who knew their ways. 

Pieces of stone, usually black obsidian, 
and milky chalcedony, were buried in wet 
earth and a fire kept over them for sev- 
eral hours. This process was called 
“sweating,” and its object was to expose 
all the cracks and checks in the stone. 
The stones were removed and large chips 
flaked off with a small stone hammer. 
These were carefully sorted and the ones 
unfit for arrow points discarded. 

The workman then fastened a piece of 
buckskin over his left hand to protect his 
palm and another, resembling a sailmak- 
er’s “palm” over his right hand for the 
same purpose. The head of a small tool, 
usually a deer or antelope horn or other 
bone about four inches long and in the 
form of a chisel, was placed against the 
palm of the right hand. Holding the 
stone in his left hand the workman flaked 
off small chips along one side until it 
was smooth, then similarly along the other, 
working very swiftly and taking great 
pains in shaping the delicate point which 
was easily broken, thereby destroying the 
arrow. Thin projecting edges were 
broken off with a small hammer or by 
pressure. 

Arrows were fastened in the arrow 
shafts by inserting the shank into a slit 
in the shaft and glueing with glue made 
from the hoofs of the buffalo. By wrap- 
ping with sinew threads, obtained from 
along the back of the buffalo, and put on 
wet, the arrow points were made addi- 
tionally secure. 

This skillful art is almost forgotten. 
Arrowheads and daggers may, however, be 
made from good quality glass bottles, if 
care and patience are exerted. 

COY T. WALTHALL, GC (10) 

Magnolia, Ark. 


FIRST-CLASS SCOUT RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


N THE last scout page it was an- 

nounced that all boys now becoming 
Lone Scouts pass the regular Tender- 
foot, Second Class and First Class scout 
tests instead of following the old degree 
program, and requirements for Tender- 
foot and Second Class scouts were given. 
Following are the First Class require- 
ments. The merit badge program will 
be explained in an early issue. 

Section 5.—A Second Class Scout, upon 
meeting the following requirements to the 
satisfaction of the proper local scout authori- 
ties, may be enrolled as a First Class Scout, 
and is entitled to wear the First Class Badge 
of the Boy Scouts of America. ‘ 

1. At least two months’ service as a Sec- 
ond Class Scout. 

2. Swim fifty yards. 

3. Earn and deposit at least two dollars in 























a public bank (premiums paid on life insur- 
ance are accepted, if earned), or plant, raise 
and market a farm crop. 

4. Send and receive a message by Semaphore 
Code, including conventional signs, thirty let- 
ters per minute, or by General Service Code 
(International Morse), including conventional 
signs, sixteen letters per minute; or by Indian 
Sign Language Code, thirty signs per minute. 

5. Make a round trip alone (or with another 
scout) to a point at least seven miles away 
(fourteen miles in all), going on foot, or 
rowing a boat, and write a satisfactory ac- 
count of the trip and things observed. 

6. Review Second Class first aid require- 
ments. Describe methods of panic preven- 
tion, what to do in cage of fire, ice, electric 
and gas accidents; what to do in case of 
mad dog bite or snake bite. Demonstrate 
the treatment, including dressing where nec- 
essary, for a fracture, poisoning, apoplexy, 
heat exhaustion, sun stroke, frost bite and 
freezing; also demonstrate the treatment for 
sunburn, ivy poisoning, bee stings, nose-bleed, 
earache, grit or cinder in the eye, stomach- 
ache; demonstrate transportation of the in- 
jured; demonstrate the triangular bandage on 
the head, eye, jaw, arm (sling), chest, frac- 
tured rib, hand, hip, knee, ankle and foot 
(roller bandages may be substituted on arm 
and ankle). Demonstrate how to make and 
apply a tourniquet. 

7. Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the 
open, using camp cooking utensils, two of 
the following articles as may be directed: 
eggs, bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, game, 
pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hardtack or a 
“twist,” baked on a stick, and give an exact 
statement of the cost of materials used. Ex- 
plain to another boy the method followed. 

8. Read a map correctly, and draw from 
field notes made on the spot, an intelligible 
rough sketch map, indicating by their proper 
marks important buildings, roads, trolley 
lines, main landmarks, principal elevations, 
etc. Point out a compass direction without 
the help of the compass. 

9. Use properly an axe for felling or trim- 
ming light timber; or produce an article of 
carpentry, cabinet making, or metal work 
made by himself, or demonstrate repair of a 
decaying or damaged tree. Explain the meth- 
od followed. 

10. Judge distance, size, number, height and 
weight within 25 per cent. 

11. Describe fully from observation ten spe- 
cies of trees or plants, including poison ivy, 
by their bark, leaves, flowers, fruit and scent; 
or six species of wild birds, by their plum- 
age, notes, tracks and habits; or six species 
of native wild animals by their form, color, 
call, tracks, and habits; find the North Star 
and name and describe at least three con- 
stellations of stars. 

12. Furnish satisfactory evidence that he 
has put into practice in his daily life the 
principles of the scout oath and law. 


OUR FORESTS 


HE stroke of an axe rings out; a 

mighty crash, and another monarch 
of the forest tumbles to the ground. 
What are you going to do about it? 
This is one of the greatest problems the 
Department of Agriculture has to face. 
Already Uncle Sam has done wonderful 
work, but what is needed is codperation. 
We Lone Scouts can do our bit by or- 
ganizing and helping to protect the for- 
ests around our homes. To help you, 
the Forest Reserves have been organ- 
ized. The writer is president. The pur- 
pose of this club is to protect our forests. 
There are no dues, fines, or assessments. 
Send a 2-cent stamp to the writer for 
full information. Any question will be 
gladly answered. © 

LONE SCOUT DAVID TIMBER- 

LAKE. 
Atlee, Virginia. 


ABOUT THE NEW CERTIFI-_ | 
CATE | 


ONE Scout Atlee B. Hall, Henagar, 

Ala., who has already passed his 
Sixth Degree and is one of Alabama’s 
livest live wires has asked a question 
about the new certificates that may have 
puzzled a number of other scouts. Atlee 
says, “The new certificate says, ‘To be 
filled in by the tribe guide or executive.’ 
Suppose you don’t belong to a tribe or 
have the service of an executive. Then in 
that case does the scout fill it out or 





















The Progressive Farmer, 


who? Then it says, ‘Valid only when 
signed by scout and leader.’ Does this 
mean that you can’t present it and get 
your uniform unless it is signed by scout 
leader ?” 


Now as we have already written Atlee, 
you’re just as much a scout individually 
as you are if you belong to a tribe and 
you're entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of every Boy Scout. You can get 
one of your parents or your teacher or 
some other adult whom you know and 
who knows what you are doing in scout- 
ing to sign your certificate. Or if there 
is ever any question about your record, 
the Tribe Chief of The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe can sign your certificate 
officially for you as your executive. We'll 
be glad to endorse the certificate of any 
scout who will mail it to us, enclosing a 
2-cent stamp for its return, 
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CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


green boys would like to correspond 


with brother scouts. If you want to 
get acquainted with scouts from all over 
the South, send in your name. 

Arthur S. Rowles, Fire Co. No. 6, Win- 
chester, Va. 

E. I. Edgerton, Jr., Warm Springs, Ga. (Is 
there to try to win back his health. Write 
him a cheery letter.) ° 

Earl O. Southerland, Chaplin, Ark. (Inter- 
ested in everything.) 








CAMPFIRE SPARKS 


‘T would like to join the Lone Scouts and 


| 





Yr 


get a tribe in my neighborhood. I would 

have joined sooner but there were nc 
scouts around here and I know nothing about 
scouting. A boy friend who was a sconi 
was visiting me from the city and he said 
it would be great to get scouting in the 
neighborhood.” So writes Conrad Wething- 
ton, Clementsville, Ky. You bet he got a big 
batch of information. 

I saw in The Progressive Farmer about 
the new way of working as scouts. I want 
all the information I can get on the tender- 
foot scout work and something about tying 
the knots mentioned in The Progressive 
Farmer.—Lone Scout Jack G. Copeland, Jr., 
Fremont, N. C. We're glad to see the fellows 
already beginning to take an interest in the 
new program. 

Mr. M. G. Pratt, of the Sulphur Springs 
Jr. High School, Fabius, Ala., has written 
us for information about the Lone Scouts, 
saying that the boys have asked him to or- 
ganize a club or some form of “team work” 
for them. Here’s hoping Fabius will soon 
have a live tribe of Lone Scouts. 

Howard Gillespie, of Republic, Ala., is an- 
other boy whom we are counting on as one 
of our future boosters. Howard says, “I 
want to join the LSA. I also want to know 
about organizing a tribe. I think I can get 
eight or nine boys to join,” 

“Please send me about six application blanks 
and information concerning organizing a local 
tribe of Lone Scouts, at the earliest possible 
date.” Johnnie Porter, who wrote this from 
Rt. 4, Box 57, Houston, Mississipi, must not 
intend to lose any time in getting into scout- 
ing. Here’s wishing him success. 


A P.F.T. YELL 
P. F.T.! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
P.F.T.! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Boost it up! Pep it up! 
P.F.T.! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Glenn Maness, LS4 


Deane, Ark. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


Laid , 1927, by 
By R. QUILLEN—Sariee. Wm, 














“Sometimes I wish I was old and could 
have nice diseases like rheumatism in- 
stead of stomach ache.” 

“A sissy is the kind of kid you could 
lick but you'd be ashamed to do it.” 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department | 


Alcohol and the. Heart 


[° HAS been conceded for a long time 
by the majority of scientific doctors 
that alcohol is a narcotic and not a 
stimulant. 








Alcohol, like all 
other narcotics, first 
stimulates and then 
inhibits and paraly- 
zes the muscles of 
the body, including 
the heart muscles. 
When people are in 
pain, alcohol is given 
and they get easy, 
not because it is a 
stimulant, but be- 
cause it is a narcotic, like opium. 





DB. BEGISTEB 


Alcohol is a dangerous narcotic, be- 
cause the dosage is so large before re- 
lief is experienced. The derivatives of 
opium are much more safe. The trouble 
about using alcohol as a medicine is that 
95 per cent of the people dose themselves 
with this dangerous drug. If the patient 
and the neighbors think best to use alco- 
hol and the remedy can be obtained, be it 
poisoned or near poisoned (most of it is 
poisoned today), they usually begin to 
fill the patient up on whiskey before the 
doctor is even called. And when the doc- 
tor does arrive he not only has the dis- 
ease to combat, but the evil effects of the 
whiskey as well, and he finds in the 
majority of cases that it was the worst 
thing they could have done. 

While the patient is probably easy, the 
heart has been weakened by the alcohol 
medication. 

Physicians and druggists, knowing so 
well the evils of alcohol medication, 
should discourage its use as a medicine. 


Alcohol is one drug that practically 
everybody prescribes. If there is an ac- 
cident in the neighborhood or some one 
faints or has a spasm, or anything hap- 
pens, the neighbors flock in with offers 
from their private bottle before sending 
for the doctor. 


In his work on human beings at Car- 
negie, Professor Francis Benedict asserts 
that alcohol adds nothing to the efficiency 
of the circulation; rather the contrary, 
since it takes off the brakes on the heart 
but adds nothing to the force of its 
muscular contraction. 

According to the American Journal of 
Physiology, Maurice B. Visscher has re- 
cently found in his experiments on dogs 
that the presence of rather small quan- 
tities of alcohol in circulating blood 
causes a marked dilation of the cavities of 
the dog’s heart when the heart is made 
to do a constant amount of work. The 
evidence tends to show that accomplish- 
ment of work is more expensive to the 
heart when alcohol is present than when 
it is not. 


The Life Extension Institute Journal 
How to Live has the following to say in 
regard to alcohol :— 


“There is apparently no laboratory evi- 
dence justifying the use of alcohol for 
such purposes; and the warrant for its 
use in such conditions as influenza and 
diabetes must rest on clinical experience 
rather than demonstrated laboratory 
proof. Clinical experience and judgment 
are not to be lightly set aside. However, 
it is well known that alcohol is now but 
little relied upon as a therapeutic source 
by the average physician, and in the 
course of years, this time-honored remedy 
* May be as little used as bleeding, which 
A formerly had the full support of clin- 
icians on a wholly empirical basis. 


“Even in diabetes—still regarded by 
some, as a disease in which alcohol is 
peculiarly indicated—it has been shown 

laboratory experiments, that its ef- 
ect is actually injurious and hastens the 
toxic state that is most feared—that of 


acidosis.” 
AaA 








cAll the advantages  cAll the advantages 
of an automatic of a storage battery- 
Delco-Light 
















Does 


you think all farm electric plants 

are much alike, see this new 
achievement of Delco-Light and 
General Motors. Here isa plant that 
wins alike the enthusiastic acclaim 
of scientists, engineers, electrical 
experts and laymen. 


Small Loads from Battery 


With this new type plant you can 
use up to seven or eight electric 
lamps and draw the necessary cur- 
rent right from the battery. Thus 
the engine runs infrequently. Less 
fuel is used. But throw on a heavier 
load and the engine starts—instantly 
and automatically — generates 
enough current to carry the heavier 
load, plus a surplus supply to re- 
charge the battery! Thus only a 
small battery is meeded. And even 
this lasts longer. 


Science Marvels 


Even engineers who are in daily 
contact with the newest trends of 


os 
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Delco-Light 


See this 


New Scientific Marvel 
New Type Delco-Light Plant 


ELECTRIC 
GENERAL 









Everything but Think! 


electrical science marvel at this 
Delco-Light achievement. For it’s 
almost human in its action. 


An automatic throttle speeds or 
slows the engine to synchronize with 
load demands. An automatic choke 
makes starting quick and certain— 
even in cold weather. Automatic 
pilot balls, another patented feature, 
show at a glance the condition of 
your battery. Easy to tell about. 


But fifteen years were devoted toin- 
tensive research before this scientific 
marvel was perfected. Even then it 
was not approved by General Motors 
until seven years of grueling field 
tests proved it worthy. 


Low Cost, Too 


Yet, you pay no premium for all 
these new and revolutionary features. 
The entire plant—complete with 
16-cell battery—is offered at a price 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM 
A PRODUCT 


oe 


SERVICE 
MOTORS 


so low that it’s well within the means 
of all who want it. 


Other Delco-Light Plants 
as Low as $225 


See this new Delco-Light plant 
that is now being discussed so 
widely. Write or phone the nearest 
Delco-Lightdistributor. Andremem- 
ber—if this new plant doesn’t 
exactly fill your needs, there are 
many other models to choose from 
—priced as low as $225! 


Mail Coupon for Free Books 


In the meantime, read an inter- 
esting illustrated book now offered 
free—“‘A Day and a Night with 
Delco-Light.’’ To those who answer 
promptly, we’ll include ‘*The Miracle 
of More Eggs’’—a valuable book for 
poultry raisers, large or small. Don’t 
wait. Read the facts and weigh the 
evidence. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-202 Dayton, Ohio 





r. 


DELCO-LIGHT CO., 
Dept. P-202, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me the free books as offered. 
























Send No Money 


Sterling Silver Rings 





asians flashing, sp 


t arkling. Solid Silver 
Rings for Men or Women. Set with large 
Arganite Gem. Sizes 5 to12. 

SEND NO MONEY Joi Sad.2oc" femme 


of ring (Men's or W: -Pay mailman 








a WASTES labor to leave good ma- 
chinery scattered around the farm. 











Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used, 


dry leaves. 


FREE! 


PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 
subscription to T 


the subscription expires. 



















AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
to pay for a three-years 
E PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 


werful, 


If you are not 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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| KIRKPATRICK GOES UP | 


T the recent annual convention in 
Shreveport, La., Clifton Kirkpatrick 
was elected president of the National 








of the exchange and is also its official 
representative in Alabama. 





DESTROY COTTON STALKS: | 
STARVE BOLL WEEVILS — | 





starvation. Another way is to uproot 
the stalks with a plow or middleburster ; 
another is to break the land; and still 
another way is to use a stalk cutter. 
Either one that a farmer can use to 
best advantage is the best for him. If 















































The motion for endorsing the bond is- 
sue was made by J. L. Edwards, a mem. 
ber of the committee who is also presj- 
dent of the Dallas County Farm Bureay, 
Mrs. John S: Morriss, a Talladega Coun- 
ty woman, seconded it. Mrs. Morriss is 
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Age ma tome a He — he does the work two or three weeks president of the State Council of Home 
At the sume time J. Lloyd Abbot, of "[HE unusual earliness of the cotton before frost, he should Rave very ee bers of which ore led ta em 
: é ; ep _ weev : s w are leading farm women 
Spring Hill, Alabama, was re-elected sec- crop this year has had many odven hibernation boll weevils can live for only in 40 of the 67 counties of Alabama. 5 
retary of the association tages. It has enabled the growers to - ‘ . se 
sad ; harvest it before weather damage; to * short Gime without food. After hiber- The vote was taken after a thorough : 
The National Pecan Growers’ Asso- harvest it largely with their own labor nation they can live for months or until discussion of the subject. The discussie . 
ciation is an educational organization without paying out additional money ; and next spring and summer. They go into revealed that ever ata ill get $200. S 
composed of pecan growers and those jt has given the growers a rare oppor- hibernation with frost. 000 and that buildings will be cana caw A 
a = yore gy hens 8p ig k tunity to give boll weevils a knockout all state institutions of learning, includ- 
f s 7 blow by destroying cotton stalks before ing public schools, high 
i California. 2. . : frost. Resiaolesion have insisted for SCHOOL BONDS ENDORSED may phe ign ae ay oT een ty 
j Pade A gery on ne some ere that = is = most effective N SESSION in Montgomery, Septem- of higher learning. 
4 Ler nergpa tle yagi coc pi nil way to destroy weevils. ber 30, the executive committee of the The discussion revealed also that these we 
| keting Giseidenion with al uarters at, NOW that most of the cotton crop has Alabama Farm Bureau Federation en- bonds will not result in increasing taxes fa 
7 Albany, Georgia. The pbs. os is for been harvested, W. A. Ruffin, extension dorsed the proposed bond issue of $20,- because tax laws already in force will a 
aieadine the exchange is for marketing entomologist at Auburn, says that it is 000,000 for the erection of school build- ‘aise enough revenue to pay interest and 
t ae i Asam * time to destroy stalks, or at least: keep ings in Alabama. At the same time the ‘etire these bonds. pk 
by e exchange has 1,<0U grower mem~- them from making food for boll weevils. committee called upon members of the In endorsi . 
bers in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, With fall rains cotton stalks are liable to organization throughout the state to be- Fe Faye catcre egal euided a a * 
tl Florida, North Carolina, and South Car- begin growing and squaring. One way come active for the adoption of the amend- manent policy of promoting good schools - 
t olina.. It marketed 2,300,000 pounds of to starve the weevils is to allow cattle ment. They also urged other voters— good roads, and other pandtrotae Each bi 
pecans of the 1926 crop. to graze on the cotton stalks and eat the especially business men—to support it. of the sind bond issues was supported ve 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is first vice-president new growth. This is effective weevil The election will be held January 10, 1928. by the Farm Bureau. The bond issue for por 
the port of Mobile was supported like- pre 
.: i wise. The members of the committce per 
are :— onl 
CW Edward A. O’Neal, Montgomery; R. net 
F. Croom, Evergreen; W. M. Hester, f 
Russellville; S. P. Storrs, Wetumpka; pre 
“ep? J. L. Edwards, Tyler; Dr. W. C. Bras- unt 
Great New Chrysler 62 well, Elba; W. F. Osborne, Tuscaloosa; and 
—6-cylinder motor. 7-bearing N. B. Jones, Collinsville; Allen Northing- sos 
crankshaft, 62 and more miles ton, Montgomery; Mrs. John S. Mor- yea: 
per hour. Invar-strut pistons. riss, Alpine. P. O. DAVIS. of | 
et gar bor nedaede waiae® Venti- fect 
lated crankcase. pulse neu- mar 
tralizer -—_, rubber engine OFFICERS APPOINTED valt 
mountings. New cellular ty : N 
radiator. 4-wheel hydraulic SS new mamber of the Sat Boel of Mae 
brakes. Road levelizers, front Agriculture of Alabama. He was ap- afl 
pointed by Governor Bibb Graves to suc- anyc 
ceed S. M. Dunwoody who was elected the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, in. which P 
position he is chairman of the board. “a 
At the same time, Governor Graves ap- Cou 
pointed Clifton Kirkpatrick, of Selma, to alme 
succeed himself. The period of appoint- Luns 
ment is for six years. typic 
Governor Graves appointed R. J. Goode varie 
as the farmer member of the committee illust 
of three to locate the five sub-experiment catio 
stations created by the last Legislature. Th 
S. M. Dunwoody, Commissioner of Ag- cultu 
- riculture, and Prof. M. J. Funchess, di- ow 
SS SS rector, Alabama Experiment Station, Au- prodt 
burn, are the other two members of the good 
committee. packi 
$725 to $875 $1095 to $1295 $1495 to $1745 $2495 to $3595 ee a 
iss : : SURVEY made in Ohio shows that the fi 
(All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax) farmers with an agricultural college packit 
e education earn $5 for every $1 earned by Hal 
farmers with a common-school education apples 
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SOUTHEASTERN FAIR A 
VARIED SHOW 


INE displays of diversified products 

on the part of interested counties and 
individual farmers, the most comprehen- 
sive display of apples ever made at a 
Southern fair, and a really remarkable 
series of educational booths by the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, served 
to make the agricultural exhibits at the 
Southeastern Fair, which was held in 
Atlanta, October 1 to 8, successful. 


The opening booths at the Southeast- 
ern Fair wére given this year—and right- 
ly so— to the State College of Agricul- 
ture, whose series of educational displays 
were worth the trip to the fair to any 
farmer taking the time to give them even 
a passing glance. 





Among the most striking of these dis- 
plays was a huge relief map on the floor, 
showing the crops best suited to various 
sections of the state. A second division 
was given over to illustrating the need 
for producing more cotton per acre. This 
showed graphically how a 200 to 300 
pound crop cost 11% cents a pound to 
produce and netted a profit of only $7.40 
per acre while an 800 pound crop cost 
only 6 cents a pound to produce and 
netted a profit of $70. 

A third exhibit illustrated the need for 
preserving lumber, pointing out that an 
untreated pine post would cost 15 cents 
and last three years while a creosoted 
post would cost 30 cents and last for 18 
years. A fourth display showed samples 
of tobacco, illustrating the different de- 
fects and naming the price received on the 
market, while a fifth display showed the 
value of milk as a health builder. 

Needless to say, the State College of 
Agriculture exhibit was the backbone of 
the agricultural exhibits. It told things 
in a practical way. It had real value for 
anyone who would stop and glance over 
the placards. 

But the individual and county exhibits 
were almost as good. Take the Newton 
County exhibit, planned and one might 
almost say grown, on the farm of Charles 
Lunsford. In this exhibit, which was 
typical of many at the fair, more than 100 
varieties of 36 different crops were shown, 
illustrating the possibilities of diversifi- 
cation on the Georgia farm. 

The Georgia State Department of Agri- 
culture had an excellent display showing 
how to pack and how not to pack farm 
products for market. The display showed 
good and bad examples of grading and 
packing beans, eggs, sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, and other products of 
the farm, and formed an object lesson in 
packing for many who visited the exhibit. 

Half a dozen booths were filled with 

apples by the apple growers of Haber- 
sham County in the most extensive apple 
display ever made at the Southeastern 
Fair. A huge “farm tapestry,” show- 
ing the products along the right of 
way of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway covered one end of the ag- 
ricultural building. 

More than 20 herds of purebred stock 
were represented in the cattle section of 
the Southeastern Fair. Of 22 exhibitors, 
16 were from Southern States and only 
six from north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Georgia led with 13 exhibitors; Iowa 
and Kentucky had two each, while there 
was one exhibitor each from Illinois, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Ohio, and South Car- 
olina. 

Jerseys led in numbers, there being 14 
Jersey herds as compared with four herds 
of Guernseys, three of Aberdeen-Angus, 
and one each of Ayrshire and Holstein 
cattle. Two schools—the Berry Schools 
and the Fifth District A. & M. school— 
showed Jerseys, while six county calf 
clubs—all showing Jerseys—brought the 

Jersey section up to its high total. Only 
two herds of sheep were shown—one of 
Dorsets and the other of Hampshire 
Downs—but there was a good swine rep- 
J. H. REED. 





Countless Forp owners are coming 
to “STANDARD” motor oil F for the 
complete engine protection that 


only “STANDARD” can give them 





“STANDARD” F is the right 
motor oil for your Ford 
car or truck. It gives you 
positive, complete pro- 
tection of all moving parts. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


“STANDARD” 





It forms the tight piston 
seal that means full 
power. Leaves less carbon 
and keeps transmission 
bands soft and pliable. 








Grind Your Qwn Meal 
GFP" SAVE cot tt nave good A 
f and make big money grinding for YX 


others. The bulk of the trade in 
your section will be yours with an 


American Corn —t 


Built in sizes to grind from 60 to 200 bushels 
ea 





There is good money in handling corn in the 
shuck. 


JOLIET CORN SHUCKERS AND SHELLERS 


stationary or portable, four sizes, are most 
efficient, highest grade shuck sheller built. 
Al prices. 
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Gasoline Engines 


For $55.00 you can buy a full % H. P. Gasoline En- 
gine which is so light that a boy can easily carry it. 
Weight 45 pounds, not 150 or 200 pounds as others are. 
This Engine will run your washing machine, cream 
Separator, water pump, radio or automobile battery 
charger and many other small machines. It is easy 
operate, There is nothing to get out of order, kas ball 
bearings. Is fully guaranteed. 


Chicago, Ill. Litera 





Order today from Alto Mfg. Co., 1651 Wolfram St., 
ture on request. 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 























| THOROUGHBRED and WORTH HATS 












Constant effort backed expert 
technical knowledge has Ba Phen in 
WORTH and THOROUGHBRED Hats, 
an article with a distinct appeal. 
They are made from long edlaoned 
hare’s-fur, felted and finished to with- 


stand more than or use. Ask 
your dealer for the new Fall Styles. 
MADE BY 





HARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


SAINT LOUIS. U.S.A, 


GP >) Look At Your Har— 
{1 everyone else does! 
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Preserve your home as our 
forefathers safely preserved 
the stately beauty of their 
Colonial mansions — by 
painting with lead. Your 
painter will tell you it pays 
to paint with lead paint, 
made with Dutch Boy 
white-lead, 


rs you answer the many 


questions that rise up when 
you decide to renew the paint 
covering which protects and beau- 
tifies your farm house? Our book- 
lets, “Handbook on Painting” 
and “‘Decorating the Home” 
(printed in colors) will help you 
answer a great many of them. 
These booklets give valuable in- 
formation about the use and ap- 
plication of paint and the selection 
of distinctive color treatments for 
the interior and exterior. Send Co., 437 Chestnut Street 
to our nearest branch for these 


helps and a decorator’s data “Paint with lead” 


DUTCH BOY WHITE ~LEAD 


_form for use if you desire 
the help of our Department of 
Decorationon any special deco- 
rative problem about the farm. 


rv vy v 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway * Boston,800Albany 
Street * Buffalo,116Qak Street * Chicago,900 
Wese 18th Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue ¢ Cleveland,820 West Superior Avenue 
v St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street ¢ San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street + Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
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Every Blast Is a 
Dollar Mark 


Get some Hercules dynamite and 
drain your idle swamp land. You 
will put money into your pocket. 
Blasting is easy even if you have 
never done it before. Just sign the 
coupon below and get a copy of “Land 
Development with Hercules Dyna- 
mite.” It tells you all you need to 
know to blast ditches, clear stump 
land, subsoil, and plant trees with 
dynamite. Sign the coupon for a free 
copy. 


RERCULES POWDER. COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Please send me, free, a copy of your booklet, 
“Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.” 
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ITH the phenomenal growth of the 
dairy industry in the South during 
recent years, the question of an increased 





| cost of producing milk. 











feed supply has become a problem on 
many of the farms. Feed alone con- 
stitutes from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
Anything that 
will tend to reduce the charges for feed 
strikes directly at the most vital factor 


| in determining net profits to be derived 


from the industry. Most of the failures 
in the dairy industry have been chargeable 
to the fact that too small a proportion of 
the necessary feed supply was home 
raised. Since much of the feed had to be 
purchased the tendency has been to buy 
concentrates, with the result that in many 


| instances we are feeding relatively too 


much grain and too little roughage. As 
a.rule our dairymen feed more grain per 
hundred pounds of milk produced than 
the dairymen of the so-called grain belt 
where the price is much lower. The 
South can produce more forage and less 
concentrates per acre than can be grown 
in the Northwest, and we should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity by planting 
more forage. 


Pasture When Milk Is High 


ONSIDERABLE work, thought and 
attention has been devoted to the 
establishment of permanent pastures 
which provide feed primarily during the 
summer months. The effect of summer 
grazing is reflected in the abundant supply, 
and consequently lower prices of milk 
and other dairy products during the pas- 
ture season. So far, little consideration 
has been given to reproducing this 
abundant feed condition during the win- 
ter months, and thus securing a more 
abundant milk supply at a time of the 
year when milk is higher in price. This 
can and should be done through an intel- 
ligent use of the winter grazing crops. 
In the past decade marvelous progress 
has been made through research studies 
of nutrition problems. During this period 
investigators of both human and animal 
nutrition have made discoveries concern- 
ing the importance of vitamines in foods, 
and the necessity of minerals has been 
recognized as never before. While there 
is a demand for a great deal more ex- 
perimental work along these lines, the 
available mass of data shows that green 
leaves of practically all plants are rich in 
vitamines and carry an abundant supply 
of mineral matter in a most available 
form. The addition of a small amount 
of succulent grazing during the winter 
months will stimulate milk production 
and well-doing of the cattle beyond what 
would be indicated by the actual 


| nutrients carried by the plants. 


An Acre for Each Cow 


f  amineye is not a month during the 
year throughout the Cotton Belt 
when some plant food is not being liber- 
ated. It is a part of wisdom to have a 
growing crop on the land that will con- 
serve and utilize this available plant food. 
There would even be an appreciable me- 
chanical advantage in having the land 
occupied with a cover crop if it did noth- 
ing but prevent leaching and erosion. The 
acreage that should be planted for the 
dairy herd will vary and will be deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the 
amount and character of other feed avail- 
able. Crops not grazed off can be al- 
lowed to mature grain. There is no 
danger of having too much. A minimum 
of at least one acre for each cow should 
certainly be provided. All things being 
equal, the early seedings produce more 
abundantly than the late sowings. At 
least a part of the acreage should be 
seeded as soon as there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the ground for satisfactory 






The Progressive Farmée 7 
Winter Grazing for Dairy Cows 


Have Good Pastures When Prices Are High 


By DR. MILTON P. JARNAGIN 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


germination after the first of September, 
An effort should be made to complete 
the seeding by October 15. A clean, firm, 
fine seedbed should be provided. If there 
is but little trash on the land the desire@ 
condition can be quickly and economically 
brought about by the use of the disk har- 
row, though it may be necessary to first 
turn the land. Where legumes are used 
it is necessary to inoculate the seed if 
the land has not previously grown the 
crops to be planted. Grazing should not 
be started until the plants become well 
established .and have made about six 
inches of growth. After that the num- 
ber of animals and length of time they are 
allowed to graze should be so regulated 
that the crop will not be eaten back to 
the ground. On the heavier clay lands 
it will be necessary to keep the animals 
off during wet seasons. After the first 
few warm days in late winter or early 
spring there is practically no danger of 
overstocking. It is desirable to have a 
sufficient number of animals so that they 
will keep the crop grazed back, and not 
allow it to run up to high woody stalks. 
Should this occur, it may be desirable to 
run over the crop with a mowing machine 
with the cutter-bar well raised. 


Rye Important Crop 


F ALL cereals that can be used ad- 

vantageously under varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate, rye is the most 
important single crop. Where it is 
seeded alone it should be sowed at the 
rate of a bushel and peck to a bushel and 
half per acre. On fairly good land, the 
quality and amount of grazing can be 
materially improved by seeding a com- 
bination of one bushel of rye, 15 pounds 
of vetch and 10 pounds of crimson clover 
per acre. On thin land, rye is pre-emi- 
nently the crop to use. The ranker grow- 
ing varieties such as Abruzzi should be 
selected. 

Oats constitute the next most important 
crop. The quality of feed is very super- 
ior. However, under average conditions 
they will not produce the volume of feed 
provided by rye. Fulghum will be the 
best variety to use. On richer land in 
the northern half of the state, a mixture 
of one bushel of oats and one bushel of 
beardless barley per acre will make a 
very desirable grazing crop. [f the cattle 
are removed early enough, a fair crop 
of grain can be had from this combina- 
tion. The grain should be ground, how- 
ever, before it is fed to cattle. Barley 
alone on the richest land will afford an 
abundance of superior grazing. Wheat 
has been used to a considerable extent, 
singly or in combination for winter graz- 
ing. Under average conditions it is in- 
ferior to oats or rye. 


Wise dairymen will take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded in the South for 
having some grazing crops for their 
cattle during a considerable part of the 
winter months. 


| NOT RIGHT TIME TO FER- | 
TILIZE ROSES | 


vi HAVE just fertilized my roses heav- 
ily after pruning late in August and 
our county agent tells me that the bushes 
will be injured by fertilizing at this time 
of the year. Is he right?” Fertilizing rose 
bushes heavily with nitrogen at this sea- 











son of the year will cause a new and ~ 


tender growth which will not mature in 
time for resistance to cold. However, 
you should have a fine crop of late fall 
blossoms. You can check the late growth 
by sowing now a handful of rye, oats or 
wheat around each rose bush. Prune your 
roses next February and manure in June 
or. July: 
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t\ ADVENTURES OF THE 
&} BROWN FAMILY—” 22.2" 





The Hopeless Search Goes On 


EARCH as they might for a night 

“and the most of a day, Father Brown 
with Hal and their neighbors could not 
find Little Joe who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared from Lone 
Oak Farm. Jack 
Miller, who knew the 
country as few did, 
was away from home 
and on his return 
mystified his father 
and friends by in- 
sisting on taking up 
the hunt alone, There 
was angry mutter- 
- ing as Jack drove 
JOHN CASE off. 


“Surely Jack isn’t refusing to help,” 
cried Beth as again Miller began to 
direct the party in its hunt.- “There he 
goes like mad, and we'd depended so 
much on him.” 

“He's a queer boy, Jack is,” said 
Juanita as Hal came striding rapidly to- 
ward them. “You never can tell what 
he’ll do nor learn what he knows.” 


“Jack’s going it alone,” announced Hal. 
“Seems queer but he must have his rea- 
sons. Wouldn’t stop to argue with us. 
If he’s had anything to do with Little 
Joe’s being taken away it won't be 
healthy for him around here.” Hal’s 
voice was harsh and his eyes blazed. 


“Don’t be too hasty, Hal,” reproved 
Beth. “If Jack finds Little Joe, as some- 
way I feel he will, none of us will care 
how he does it. I'll never believe that 
Jack would do anything wrong.” Beth’s 
faith was to be sorely tried in coming 
months but now the party was dividing 
into groups and again the hunt was on. 
Beth and Juanita chose to accompany the 
party led by Hal. 


Determined to make a thorough job of 
it and to find the missing child even if 
the worst had happened, Miller headed a 
party which with improvised grappling 
hooks dragged the deep holes of the 
creek. Hal’s group paused for a moment 
to watch the gruesome work and Beth’s 
scream carried to the house as the hooks 
caught and a saturated garment came 
slowly to the surface. It was only an 
old coat, however, and the workers re- 
laxed. “All we are goin’t to ketch is 
crawdaddies and turtles, Miss Beth,” re- 
assured Jud Burns. “That air little shaver 
is hidin’t out somewhere.” 


“A lot of rough country around heah 
that ain’t never been looked over right 
good,” announced another hill farmer. 
“Ef anyone knows every rock an tree it’s 
Jack Miller. They do say that old Cap. 
Pettibone knew of a cave away back in 
the hills and some o’ us thought he kept 
his gold thar.” 

“Ef he kept his gold thar an it’s still 
thar,” said Jud Burns, “why did them 
Pirates try to break in his house? An 
why did that feller come back that Hal 
shot at?” 

“All the gold the old Captain had,” re- 
marked Miller testily, “was in his imagi- 
nation. Jack was closer to Captain Pet- 
tibone than anyone else and he told us 
that the old man seemed in actual want. 
Used to take over food for him and for 
Black Neb. Don’t talk foolishness, Jud. 
Drag.” 

“You cain’t fool me,” stubbornly re- 
plied Big Jud. “Thar was gold in that 
house and it’s still thar if it warent 
moved. Didn’t Captain Pettibone always 
pay in gold? If anyone knows where it 
is it’s Jack. If he didn’t know something 
that he wanted to keep hid from us why 
did he go off alone? Answer me that.” 


There was a muttered growl of approval 
but Jack’s father kept silent. Hal’s party 
hurried on, carefully scanning every hid- 
ing place where Little Joe, exhausted, 
might lie asleep. Guns roared as the dif- 
ferent groups signalled their whereabouts 
but always it was a single shot. Hal and 
Beth grew sick in mind and body as they 
climbed over boulders and scrambled 
through underbrush. Ever the vivacious 
Juanita tried to cheer them with small 
talk and encouraging words. But again 
darkness was approaching and Little 








Joe had been absent from home a night 
and a day. Suddenly Hal stopped and with 
hand cupped to an ear signalled for 
silence. “Boom!” The faint echo of a 
second shot, far away, came drifting on 
the wind. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Hal as seizing Beth 
he began to execute an Indian war dance 
of joy. “That’s Jack’s ten gauge. I’d 
know it anywhere. Little Joe’s found!” 

“Found,” said Neighbor Fernandez, 
leaning on his gun, “yes, found. But is 
the boy alive or dead? Remember he’s 
been missing for 24 hours.” 


“Father !” cried Juanita. “Killjoy! Of 


course he’s safe. You can trust Jack 
Miller to bring him safe home.” 

“I wouldn’t trust him—” began Fer- 
nandez, But his words were lost to Hal 
and Beth who were racing madly in the 
direction of the signals given. Would 
Little Joe soon be safe in his mother’s 
arms? 

(Continued next week) 


| - MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


ISTAKES With the Car—I have 

made several mistakes in using my car 
that have cost me quite a little sum. My 
neglect in seeing that I had a plentiful 
supply of oil caused my connecting rods 
to burn out. Failure to clean batteries 
off caused a short which discharged them 
completely. A bursted radiator was the 
result of my failure to drain out water or 
add alcohol. W. A. M. 








(23) 1023 


Did Not Fatten Culls.—For several 
years I sold my cull hens without fatten- 
ing them. I found this was a wasteful 
mistake, Now I confine them in a pen 
placed in a cool shady place and feed 
them a fattening ration for at least 10 
days. G. N. 


Quit School Too Soon —Failure to 
finish my ucation was my greatest 
mistake in life. Boys and girls who 
were in my. classes in school, many of 
whom did not make as good in their 
grades as I did have gone on and made 
their mark in the world, while I have 
been left behind. Despite the fact that 
I was badly handicapped by lack of 
funds and by bad health, which made it 
very difficult for me to continue, yet 
somehow, I can’t help but feel that I did 
not do my best, and that if I had i 
would have finished my education. G. N. 





“Real Service 
Saves Repairs” 













CThe 


The Seevive 


1 Testing each cell. 
2 Replacing evaporation. 


3 Cleaning terminals. 


4 Cleaning top of 


5 Tightening 


we give 
includes: 


batteries. 


* hold-downs. 





Rear service sure 


does save repairs, and 
every one of us is 
prepared to show 
you a sample of that 
kind of service. 


TT 


The five points listed 
show the thorough- 
going job a Willard 
Battery Man does when 
you ask him to service 
your batteries. 


But you must try Wil- 
lard five-point inspec- 
tion service to find out 
how much it saves you 
in money and the trou- 
ble it prevents. 


Sometime we hope 
you’ll try a Willard 
Threaded-Rubber Bat- 
tery, too. Then you’ll 
really know what we 
mean when we talk 
about full measure of 
useful battery life and 
uninterrupted service in 
the owner’s car. 
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We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars, 
for farm light, and for radio, too, 


attery men 
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The National Dairy Exposition 


opens in Memphis, Tennessee, October 15. 





The Champion Dairy Cows of the whole country 
will be on show at Memphis. 


Don’t miss this great show! 


The right kind of cows fed properly will add to your farm income. 


Your farm-grown grains and forage crops 
plus the product from your own cotton fields-—- 


--COTTONSEED MEAL-- 
the richest of protein feeds will insure profitable 
“Dairying in Dixieland” 


Let us help you with your feeding problems---write 








SHOWS A DECREASE 


6 aw cotton crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
October 1, 14,000 bales below the 
September 1 estimate, was followed 
by rises in cotton’ prices of from $5 
to $6 per bale. The estimated produc- 


COTTON ESTIMATE AGAIN | 











tion of 12,678,000 bales compares with 
| a 1926 production of 17,977,374 bales. A 


| condition of 54.2 per cent compares with 
| 61.3 per cent in 1926 but is above the ten- 


year average of 53.7 per cent. “The final 
outturn of the crop,” says the depart- 
ment, “will depend upon whether the vari- 
ous influences affecting the crop during 
the remainder of the season are more or 
less favorable than usual.” Detailed fig- 
ures in the October 1 report are given 
below for each cotton-producing state :— 
Indicated 


Condi- Indicated bales Ginnings 
tion yleld per preduc- in bales to 








Southeastern Office, Dept. P-1 
809 Palmetto Building 


Cottonseed Products Association 





(pr cr (000 
cant) ¢peundsy HR, (00°F atica) 
Virginia ...... 64 246 37 

North Carolina 57 2% Rae 178 
South Carolina 44 148 750 334 
i 149 1,085 743 
114 16 14 
165 100 6 
171 335 63 
158 1,070 783 
Mississippi ... 58 182 1,225 707 
Louisiana ..... 54 157 510 342 
eS ee 55 130 4,430 2,301 
Oklahoma ..... 44 129 990 158 
Arkansas ...... 54 155 1,020 282 
New Mexico... 85 331 70 11 
Arizona ....... 87 316 92 17 
California ..... 91 354 94 7 
All other ..... 69 187 OY peee 





United States.. 34.2 149.3 12,678 5,945 


During September prospects for cotton 
improved substantially in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas, where warm and fairly dry weather 
prevailed during most of September, but 
improved prospects in these states are 
more. than offset by losses from insects 
and rains in Oklahoma and Texas and 
by heavy damage from the boll weevil 
in the Carolinas. 

There is general complaint that the 
weevils have practically prevented the 
formation of a top crop this season, ex- 











Columbia, S. C. 
Name 
Address County 
P.O. State 

















Drive to Success 





Good Pay Every Day 
The McConnon Way 


Are you tired of “‘hard times’’ and ‘‘poor pay’’? Step 
into an auto and drive to Success! Own your own busi- 
ness and enjoy a big steady income! 

We'll set you up in busi- 
Send the Coupon! ness, just as we have start- 
ed thousands of other men on the happy road to Big 
Earnings, distributing McConnon’s 228 Farm and House- 


hold Necessities. No capital required. Experience not 
neede We teach you everything—Send the Coupon. 


No Money Needed 


Without a penny of investment from 
you, the McConnon plan will give you 
a sound steady business, with all the 
. Money and happiness that 
goes with it. By this plan we will 
it you, so that you can sell on 
time—like a big store. Your busi- 
ness belongs to you, and gets big- 
ger every day. Just show us that 
you are honest and reliable— 
then step into BIG MONEY. 


Get FREE Book 


Savestigate: send for all facts about this Plan. Learn how 

Kaletowski, in Wis., Linton in Ala., Everett in Miss., 

Shook in Iowa, and thousands ef others found success. 

What they did, YOU CAN. Get the facts! Send Geapen! 
MeCONNON & COMPANY 

Desk 1510, 85-87 West Virginia Ave., Mempbis, Tenn. 


MAIL THIS *oscicArion® 













indsome Utility Lamp 
With the Beautiful New 
Diamond ART LAMP 
Wonderful offer. Valuable 























cept along the northern and western edge 


| of the belt where the boll weevil is not a 


serious factor in cotton production. How- 
ever, in most sections except South Caro- 
lina, eastern Oklahoma and Missouri, 
early planted cotton made a good bottom 
crop. Along the northern and western 


| portions of the main belt and in the over- 


flowed areas there are still many green 
bolls and in these sections the yield is 
still largely dependent on subsequent 


; weather conditions. In the southern"por- 


tion of the Belt, from Georgia west to 
Central Texas picking and ginning are 
well advanced for this time of the year, 
and the effect of future weather condi- 
tions will be chiefly on the gathering of 


| the late crop. 


) | HOW TALL DOES LESPEDEZA | 





GROW? 


YF steal lespedeza ever grow high 
enough to be cut with a mowing 
machine ?” 


Yes. Thousands of tons of lespedeza 
hay are cut each year. Mr. T. J. W. 
Broom reports 24 inches. We have had 
samples that measured from 34 to 36 





New inches. In the Mississippi Valley it of- 


ten grows 2 to 2% feet high over large 
areas. If sowed thin, lespedeza will 
spread flat on the ground, and one plant 
under favorable conditions will spread 
over a circle three feet across. Planted 
thick on good ground, lespedeza_ will 
grow ordinarily from 10 to 20 inches 
high and will yield from two to three 
tons of hay to the acre. 


Some folks have never seen this won- 
derful little legume grow tall enough to 
harvest for hay, yet one to two tons per 
acre are not tncommon yields. If grain 
fields sowed this fall are given a bushel 
of lespedeza seed next March, a good 
growth may be expected. 





The Progressive Farthéy — 




















QUEEN MAMMOTH SECTIONAL 
INCUBATORS put chick hatching on 
a new low-cost, fool-proof basis. 
Built on anen ahiely new prindigle— 
ye ng ne even po mer a 
; Simplest to operate. Gets big 
hatches af strong, healthy chicks 
that live and grow. Easy to 


the MAMMOTH : aneee in sections, 
adding to ity with profits 
you earn. owners everywhere. 





Big New Book FREE! 


rp Same how to otart 


Fores of ethers. nd features 
‘Sauuete Gueen. Get this f 
ceil book fase. Writeteday. [a2 


QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 


201 M. 14th Street 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Inexperienced on Spare A. or full time, build 
profitable business with our plan. Show marvel - ; 
ous Jine of actual shoes. Men's, women’s and chil- 
ren’s. durable silk hosiery. We start you by 
furnishing $40 sample outit. Patented measurement 
system insures perfect fit. EXvery day pay day. Larger 
yg AL Tek Ut If you want 








per 100 & up. 
neACE Tee 


8mali or . Lem ty eee * or Perce! 
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Pear, P} Shade 
aaa Genainenita aga Vin tre in colors FREE 
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October 15, 1927 


Gitls Coat «4 Dress 
DO?’RLE BARGAIN 































Double bargain, 
the biggest ve 
ever offered. 


e will i 
send both ts new and stylish Fall ond 
Winter Coat and Deets without asking for 
one cent with the order. 


COAT, made of seatsfaction. » Tie = 
will give on poms me Well m made and 
becoming. ched collar Large 
fancy contrasting. bat 
Brown. 


— Glue or 
Sizes—8 to 14 Years. 


DRESS, attractive and becoming dress of Printed 
with new skirt contrasting collar, 
front panels and cuffs. oe ee. Colors—Blue, 


Tan. Sizes—6 to 14 Years. 


SEND NO MONEY 202! nd zo%r name sod od. 
giving sizes and 

of Coat and Dress. You pay mailman only $3.98 { plus 

jes arge wi he brings the 

i return the 














OYoysuans Cathy: 


a Colth ams o lth aa a) @ 
fom Bike a 


Market men and con- 
sumers are insisting on uni- 
form color, now-a-days, and 
no real dairyman can afford to 
trust to luck any more. Keep 
our butter always that golden 
une shade, which brings top 
prices, by using Dandelion But- 
ter color All large creameries 
have used it for years. It meets 
all State and National Food 
Laws. It's harmless, tasteless 
and will not color Buttermilk, 
Large bottles cost 
only 35c at all drug 
and grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 
Barlington, Vermont 




















engine—pay = little of Bm gy oe 
ran on my Easy PaYMENT ne 
TE TODAY FOR M 
FREE ENGINE BOOK! I 
No obligation. And, terested, ask 
about and TreeSaws, 3-in-1 Sa 
or Pune Outer ED ee WITTE, f= 
Witte ENGINE WORKS 
6357 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Empire Bidg., PITTSBU PA. 


Ald it el Ol ©) -\ ae ol 


newNGINED OK FREE 





Sara—“Did he kiss you against your will?” 
Toga—“He thinks he did.” 


NO NEED 
Sandy Hoyle, Negro janitor, says:— 
“White folks may do great things with 

them flying machines, but one thing I know 

fo’ suttin—they won’t never need no Jim 

Crow cars on ’em.” 


CORRECT 
Teacher—“Robert, here is an example in 
subtraction. Seven boys went down to the 
creek to swim, but two of them had been 
told not to go in the water. Now, can you 
inform me how many went in?” 
Robert—“Yes’m; seven.” 


I WONDER 
Matty—“I wonder if Professor Kidder meant 
anything by it.” 
Charlie—“By what?” 
Matty—“He advertised a lecture on ‘Fools,’ 
and when I bought a ticket it was marked, 
‘Admit One.’” 


THEN YOU’LL REMEMBER 


Lady Friend—“I suppose you carry a me- 
mento of some sort in that locket of yours.” 

Mrs.—“Yes, it is a lock of my husband's 
hair.” 

Lady Friend—“‘But your husband is still 
alive.” 

Mrs.—“Yes, but his hair is gone.” 


POLITE 

A little boy had returned after having been 
out to dinner and his mother said: “I trust 
that when it came to the extra helpings you 
had manners enough to say ‘No’?” 

“Yes, Ma; I said ‘No’ several times.” 

“You did?” exclaimed the mother, skep- 
tically. 

“Yes; Mrs. Stout kept asking me if I had 
had enough!” 


OUTSIDE OR INSIDE 


As a tall man entered the theater, the 
whole audience rose and applauded. 

“A popular hero?” asked a stranger of 
his neighbor. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “He distinguished 
himself when the circus was here.” 

“Im what way?” 

“A lion escaped, and when everybody was 
yelling and trying té get away he walked 
quietly into the lion’s cage and shut himself 
inside.” 

AN AUTOMOBILE STORY 

A young lady who had parked her car in 
forbidden land returned some two hours later 
to espy from afar a large and patient police- 
man curled up in its front seat awaiting his 
prey. 

Making a quick decision, she stepped in a 
taxi, drove home and telephoned the Police 
Department that her car had been stolen. 

An hour later is was returned by the same 
traffic policeman, looking not the least baf- 
fled, but, on the contrary, quite proud of 
his alertness. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P, ALLEY —Cugeright, 191, by 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Trouble wid so menny folks, dey'’s so 





back’uhds bout lookin’ for’uhds. 
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EY, ERY country home 
should have this modern 
“above - the- floor” furnace. 
Heats the entire house by cir- 
culating, moist, warm air from 
room to room. Resembles a 
piece of beautiful, period furni- 
ture. The porcelain Allenamel 
finish in natural walnut effect is 
easily dusted. 

Large double doors and oval firepot 
permit use of wood. All other fuels 
also burned with great economy. 


Allen’s Heat Radiating Fins 
The new ALLEN fin construction 


increases radiating surfaces 100%. 


These fins strengthen the castings, 
save fuel and add gre Ke to the heating ca- 
pacity. Only in the A ALLEN can you get the 
great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
\ ALLEN’S Parlor Furnace combines the 
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ruddy glow and cheer the open fireside 
with the efficiency of a modern heating s 
tem, Only the patented ALLEN has this is 
exclusive feature. 


If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, This Free 
write direct for complete information. B 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY poorer we 


Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century heating. Send 
sg Nashville, Tenn. for ry 
f Allen 


Manuta 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your Booklet—*‘Fire- 
side Cheer.’’ 
Name 
Street or R. R. 
City 
State 


















































TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


——————— TY 


A Yew Pair FREE 
if they SArin kK 


rn en ene 
Ct OVERAL 


“ifs” or “ands” or OVER about it — “‘a new pair FREE if 
they shrink”. That’s the CROWN guarantee, sewed on every 
pair of Crown Shrunk Overalls. 





Crown Shrunk Overalls keep their size and shape because they 
cannot shrink. They keep their color because they cannot fade. 
Made with more pockets and more special features, they are the 
best-looking, longest wearing, most comfortable and economical 
overall you ever put on. 


Every pair is made of super strong 8 ounce quadruple dyed denim, 
manufactured and shrunk by a secret process in Crown’s own denim 
mills which not only shrinks the fabric but also sets the dye, making 
the color permanently fast! You cannot get this denim in any 
other overalls — it is exclusive with Crown Shrunk, yet Crown 
“Look for the Crown Shrunk Overalls cost no more than ordinary overalls. 
Trade-Mark and 


pene UNION MADE 


Ready Reference Book, Information for the farm and for the 
home. Write today for yourcopy. Mailed free. Address Dept. 102 


The CROWN OVERALL 1 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD CINCINNA 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN OVERALLS 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


ay De apg beable radinnggny 


Each Initial, Nu ember oF Counts As 
Always Address THE PROG $8! a 
SIRMINGHAM” ALA. Padwea 


The above rate Lg the - 
aaeatten es “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | * 


Big yields. oa” cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
ississi 








Hurry for rene: Write Southern Alluvial ‘Land Asso- 
elation, Memphis, Tenn. 





ALABAMA 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 

















Strawberry _— Klondyke, Mission- 
ge ~ miliion ready for October and No- 
vember deli ad 1,000, cash with order. 
Satisfaction ‘ad service H. Nichols, 
Bald Knob, k. : 

NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen , wanted. 

Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Abruzzi Rye and Vaget, spied, 90.55 pee best 
el. Abruzzi Rye, $1. Red Rust Proof and Ban- 
croft Oats, 85c. Willbanks & White, Lavonia, Ga. 

Marett’s pedienesd 40-to-1 Wheat, strain 1, and 
pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, strain 1. Also Marett’s Ful- 
ghum Oats, strain 2 Very —— Write for bulle- 
tin and prices. Marett Farm & Seed Company, West- 
minster, Cc. 








Buchanan's Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- 
series, Lucedale, Miss 

Peach Trees, $5 hundred; Apples $12; Pecans $65; 
Strawberries, $2.50 thousand. Salesmen wanted. Baker 

Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 

Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, whe. for illustrated catalogue. 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Ark. 




















Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and M er. Write for folder. 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 





POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks, 6c up, 17 breeds. All kinds of brooders 
cheap. M. E. Murphy, Talmo, Ga. 











BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 


Hatched every day in the year. White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks: $13 per 100; $00 for 
500. Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 


dottes: $14 per 100; $65 for 500. Full count 
delivered. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
Florida Office: 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 
Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. 








DOGS 
“Wanted.—100 "Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write a 
Tiger, 


Crawford, 
Hundred Hine “Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue, catalogue, 
Kaskaskennels, AW77, Herrick, Illinois. 


For Sale.—Nice Collie pups, 3 months old; full 
blood, well marked, black or tan; males $10; females 
$5. J. T. Means, Barnesville, Ga. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 





























—; Tires and Tubes he cord tire, $4.95: 
tube 95c. 30x3% cord tire, $5: tube $1.10. sis 
balloon cord tire, $5.50; tube $1.20 All new, fresh 

ock. ° ercantile Co. (I 000) 
Enterprise, Ala. ae 

FARM MACHINERY 

For Sale.—Delco farm lighting plant cheap. W. H. 

ings, Carrollton, Ala. 

For Sale.—Seminole No. 3 Velvet Bean id Pea 

practically new. M. M. Shealy, Batesbore 


Huller, 
8. C. 





——_—__. 


HONEY 


New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky, 





















































corn, vetch, soybeans On a ig reasonable, a a 4 2... wae) ee best Rw t- creat 
_ya ’ fe art, Ala. v eties. 2, 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, = Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- Clinton, Mo. KODAK FINISHING 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. Mathis Geality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free; 
from 40 acres. up, many with homes al- See our catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis prints, 8¢ to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir. 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy =‘ Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. Farms, Box 116.” Parsons, Kansas ingham, Ala 
erm i boo i Plant Papershell Pecan treee this fall. Sure, safe, y Free develo; of roll fi Hi, lossy 
Comme, Wette tor baskiets, late, ote. permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free THOUS ANS OF SG. wOyvErS SAY sets Be, Brembute @s Obs enburioed eee, J 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan Birmingham, Ala. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY Company, Lumberton, F Write for our free catalog and instructive 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple, Trees. $7.50 poultry eg eA veces MOTORCYCLES 
per 100 and up. mn large or sm lots direc : : Used Motorcycles. All models. Easy yme! 
| nay Fy A BR Bos Greentop, Missouri Free catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 12°E ish, 
eter tank ates ‘endl i "Free catalog in Purebred Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Rocks and ansas City, Mo. 
GEORGIA colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Bede, Thousands weekiy. Fall chicks are profit mak- NUT CRACKER 
Wanted.—To sell nice little dairy, truck and poultry Tenn. Write for prices. Garner's Poultry Farm, & 
farm; most conveniently located. Write R. L. Powell, Fiatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. he Wented. ae yes . volaut AL | Nut 
Lafayette, Ga. Real Chick Bargains.—State accredited; guaranteed rome ey away Ghent. leaves Kernel expuay sents 
MISSISSIPP: | SEEDS vigorous. Per 100: Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- wanted. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
tons, $11; ghorns $10; light mix 5 ® alive 
prepaid. Prompt service. Quality Farms; Box 160, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Mississippi tax land, $2 acre; Thousands acres avail- 
able. H. F. Crisler, Box 68B, Jackson, Miss. 


TENNESSEE 





CLOVER 


Annual Yellow Melilotus, best reseeding clover, $8 
hundred. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








COTTON 





of the best b , grain, + og tobacco, 


“Greenacres,’’ near the Jackson Highway, 436 acres; 
Png pe ** 10 miles from Nashville on Dixie High- 
way, 183 acres. Land all rich ne productive, and only 
Treason for. om age and bad health. Terms to suit 








Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record yield. 
Wonderful cotton. Write quick. Piedmont Farms, 
Danielsville, _ Ga, 


Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed will produce 














pure! r. D. Bell, Gallatin, Tenn. 
more dollars to acre than any cotton. Catalogue free. 
VIRGINIA Buchenan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
For Rent.—Model large dairy barns, alfalfa and 
corn farm, without stock. Wilfred Epes, Blackstone MARETT’S PEDIGREED SPECIAL 
Virginia. COTTON SEED 
Farm for a am —I50 acres; 25 miles south of Peters- < : » a2 
hae ak 2. L By at flag stop, Price $12,500. Very early. Staple 1 1-16 inch; big boll. 
Dwelling a and improvements cost $15,000 to build. Soil Six years work on this new strain; first 
ed to be, ot - corn, peanets ond teboese Susans time out. It is a wonder. $2.20 per bushel. 
~ 7 conveniences. rms arranged Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll, 
> Ae ees: ee strain 6B; staple 1 1-16 inch. Earlier than 
most Clevelands: larger boll; heavy fruit- 
| ‘ PLANTS | er; very superior. Price $2.00 per bushel. 
Limited stock. Place orders early. Write 





BULBS 
Buchanan's Tulips. —Dozen, _ eix —-— 50c postpaid. 
Bulb price list ready. Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 

Virginia grown Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000; mail 
or express. R. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions, 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; T5e; 
$1, 1,000 expressed. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Fine Cabbage and Collard plants: $1, 1,000; dozen 
varieties; well packed. Reliable Plant Growers, Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants for winter heading: 200, 
60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, 

















$1.25; 

















Lewiston, Ga. 

C.0.d, “Plants, not promises."’ Cabbage, Collards, 
Onions. s 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Sexton 
Co., Valleyhead, Ala. ; Royston, Ga. ; Valdosta, Ga. 





copy 4 Plantes Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, 500, 
75ce; 1 $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. First class plants, 
full Ry ‘guaranteed. Apri Plant Oo., Alma, Ga. 


Georgia grown 





Cabbage and Collards, 
Collect: 1,000, $1; 





posipeta: 500, $1; 1,000, ae ee 
000, $4.50. Thomasville Plant Company, jom.as- 
ville, Ga. 
Tifton’s o> ll aa —Cabbage Collard 
ts now gy | : 300, T5c; 500, a: 1,000, 
AS Collect, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., 
n, Ga. 





Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutches, 

Collards. 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4; postare 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. Elisha Brad- 
shaw, Walters, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Warly Jer- 
sey, large Charleston Waflefield: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

C.0.d. frost-sepet , Cobneee and Collards: Lge. 1; 
5,000, $4.50.- Cash prepaid 
1,000, $1.75. «Batistaction not ae inte Kt 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








for literature on above and our other 

cottons. 

MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C. 





B. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the — Write for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Miss. 


Wellsville, Mo. 





MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 2331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


AREAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 





Chicks.—Florida hatched, from trapnested, record 
breaking Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons. Bred for weight, health, exceptional production. 
Cost more. Worth more. 16 per hundred up. 
Augustine Poultry Colony, 100 Arbutus Ave., St. Au- 
gustine, Pla. 


Gingham Quilt tops for sale, $2. Alma Garner, 
Liberty, Ala. 





PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishbourne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector. We get you a position after com- 
pletion of 3 months’ home study course or refund your 
money. Write for free booklet G-92. Standard Busi- 
ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Young men and women telegraph operators in great 
demand; big pay, quick promotion. You can qualify 
in a- -few months. This college established 1888. Best 
it; expert instructors. Good positions guar- 




















BRAHMAS 


Seott’s winter laying strain of giant Light Brahmas. 
Spring cockerels, $2 up. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Pla. 


LEGHORNS 


Pure Tancred White Leghorn cockerels, excellent 
quality; from heavy egg producers. Selling at sacrifice 
to make room. 1.50, $2.50 each. Mrs. D. C. 
Ray, Corona, Ala. 


White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 

















Half and Half planting aad % to a full inch 
staple. Here is what they say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jefferson, Texas: ‘‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half 
makes 45 to 50% lint and is running a full inch 
staple here.’’ C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘Your Half 
and Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, 
making an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
acres, pulling a full inch and selling well. Reserve 
me 15 tons of seed.”’ Mrs. -E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 
“T am getting 48% lint with standard staple.’’ Send 
for our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


OATS 


Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats.—Bushel $1.25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust Proof 95c. ee from 
Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


For Sale.—Seed Oats. 
mond Fulghum Oats at $1 per bushel; 














We offer well selected Ham- 
selected Appler 


Oats, sound, heavy and the kind that yields big crops, 
$1 per bushel. It pays to sow the best. Fair View 
Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 





PEANUTS 
Peanuts for seed or roasting. North Carolina Run- 
ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 
White Spanish, $4.50 per bag of 
on. Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. 
a. 





96 
$50,000), Enterprise, 





PEAS 
Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas, 





the new winter 











Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, all varieties 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2, 
by prepaid mail. Any quantity d, $1 th d 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, G 

Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Special 
whalessio bri prices: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 
cash, f.o.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, g00d 
delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 


FLOWERS 
$2 per dozen. Mrs. Callahan, 














Perennial Phlox, 
. Va. 





KUDZU 
Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry plants a specialty. All varieties. 40 
rome experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, 














Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. en 
= 1,000; Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, 
4, 1,000; Klondyke: $3, 1,000; dshrered 





anteed and secured, or tuition money refunded. Special 
tuition rates for fall months. For free descriptive 
catalog, write Southern Telegraph Institute, Box 727, 
Newnan, Ga. 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds CO.%5; povtosid. Cata- 
rt 3, M ai, an. 














logue free. 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 


Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, “1. 50. Pipe free. Pay 
ti United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Corresp e 
invited. R. 8. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 

8S. C. Rhode Island Red pullets and cockerels; Don- 
yee strain. Mrs. C. A. Black, Rt. 1, The Rock, 
Jeorgia. 








___ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Black Leghorn hens and pullets, $1.50 each. Barred 
Rock cockerels, from Holterman’s best, $5, $10 each. 
E. C. Fountain, Gordo, 


PETS 
Canaries.—German Roller and Golden Opera singers, 
W. Sco . 




















Tobacco.—Kentucky sweet leaf; mellow, — Smok- 
ing: 5 pounds va? 10, $1.15; 15, $1.65. Chewing: 
5, 90c; 10, $1.65; 15, $ Pay when received. 
Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


5 mmeaee prepaid; omeatoet, tone mellow chewing, 

5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1; Lae pounds $1.90, Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
$1. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 
ll Tenn. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
Pay postage. Flavoring wfth ten pounds chewing free. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. O. D. 























$5 up. A tt, Lakewale, Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: aunts Bank, 
mer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs 
BERKSHIRES poet, Mt. Osment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, young males and gilts. get permanent government position. Write him 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. Immedia tely. 
Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
DUROC-JERSEYS in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside & Company, Dept. F-7, Memphis, Tenn. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 





ay cholera immune = Digs, Jersey cows. 
T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 





ville. Let us train you to be an expert eg 
mechanic and get a . job for you. The 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 



































legume. We have them. Write Buchanan’s, Mem- “ae jaen—ail ages =a sex; cholera im- write Nashville ‘Auto “Scho School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
phis, ‘Tenn. mune. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 8. Latta, Somer- ‘Tenn. . , — 

RAPE ville, Tenn. 

jood Duroc pigs, two months old; guaranteed to 
for poultry ee ee boty gh wae y Pn =~ please and registered in buyer's name, 50. Zeigler | AGENTS WANTED 
$1.75; 1a Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Fruit for Sale. — Aqgate wanted. Concord 

RYE HAMPSHIRES Nurseries, ‘e - 8, Conned, 

Abruzzi Rye, $2 a bushel. 10 bushels oe a7 75 per Hampshire hogs, all ages; also lurocs. Forrest Get our free sample case. a Articles, Perfumes 
sem dy oo Ceceate ce tere, 01.00 bushel. BR. Mc- Owens, Bingen, Ark. and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co.. 
ntos yesville, OLc Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

Buchanan’s Abruzzi inn Seane best winter graz- oP a 
ing. Bushel_ $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. _ Purebred O. I. C. pigs; pair $85. W. I. Owen, pertiumen tothet goede Bip uns tae 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Bedford, Va. nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. . 

SPINACH POLAND-CHINAS Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 





Buchanan's Curled Savoy Spinach. 1 pound 50c; 5 
pounds $2; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fine registered Poland China boar pigs, $10. Mc- 


Mahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 





VETCH 


Poland China pigs, sired by a son of a world’s 





Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
satisfactory legume. Write for information. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
Vv. RB. Bush. Albany, Ga. 

For $3 we will ship you 15 pounds of Hairy Vetch 
seed and Nitragerm to plant an acre. NitrA-Germ 
inoculation for clover, vetch, alfalfa, Ask for prices 
Hairy Vetch, Oats, Rye, etc., seed. Prompt shipments. 
Nitragerm Company, Savannah, Ga. 











lants : 

$1 

Lae gg a grown. ed Klondike, 
Excelsior, Miss’ 300, $1.50; 1.000. en 5,000. 
ia ta 0.000, $22.50: f.o.b. this place. 
Judsonia, Ark. 





mes See Strawberry plants. 
a fc. especially for — 


Souinern “Plant Specialist, 


Bie white root 


Boo, 50; to 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Grasses, Clovers, Vetch, for pastures, hay, cover crops. 
Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or small 
Get our prices. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 








ch boar. R. W. Brewer, Magee, Miss. 

Big Bone Poland China pigs; subject to registration; 
8 weeks old. Alse boars and gilts 6 months old. Write 
for prices. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 











patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Big pay every A Complete guaranteed line direct 
to wearer Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Fla 








JERSEYS a] Leather Cents, weakens, wheats. ass 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; Noble Experien ecessary ‘ig outfit free. m~- 
and Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. rod Co., Dept. iv, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





Jerseys of high producing lood .and performance. 
Calves, registered, from tested dams; prices reason- 
t.- Farm, ““Where the Jersey came to Ten- 

Spring Hill, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best b: ng. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss 











Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; 
both test 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, nsas. 


Several fine vyng ve comamned Jersey bulls and calves. 
0. ©. service boars, gilts and pigs. 
R-N Farm, aieieter City, Ala. 


Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have side line for 
you that will sell along with any line you may now 
be handling and make more money for you, provided 
you are now selling to men. Get full facts at ONS, 
ena d Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 

cago. 


Agents. a 80 daily (in advane). 
12 months 





Spare time will 
Hosiery. 57 


do. Se guara 

styles, colors, for men, women, H i 
latest att to the top” Ladies’ Hose. No capital of 
experience We furnish samples. Sil 

‘or your own use free. New plan. Macochee Hosiery 
Company, Road 29023, nnati, 0 
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BEEKEEPING THE YEAR 
ROUND 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in October 
F REQUEENING has not been done 
already, it should be done at once. In 
our long Southern seasons, queens lay 
over a much longer period, and are apt 
to prove unprofitable 





queen has been in- 
troduced in late sum- 
mer or fall, rarely 
swarm the following 
season. If the bee- 
keeper is uninform- 
ed regarding the 
rearing of queens, he had best obtain 
queens from a reputable queen breeder. 
Italian queens are recommended, and at 
this time of the year usually can be pur- 
chased for less than a dollar each. 

Little. surplus is to be expected from 
this time on until winter. That which is 
gathered in the fall from many of our 
fall P »wers and over much of the South, 
is apt to be of ill flavor. Hence it will 
be inadvisable to take honey for the 
table or for sale for this reason; also 
for the added reason that the bees should 
from this time on be made ready for the 
winter. 

Ordinarily bees require a considerable 
amount of honey to get them safely 
through the winter. Should the winter 
be an open one the periods of active 
flight will cause the bees to consume 
more of their stores. Then again, should 
a warm period in late winter cause brood 
rearing, followed as is almost certain 
with a period of cold that kills. the brood, 
the stores will be further reduced. This 
results in the most common spring diffi- 
culty—starving of the swarm, the belief 
being then that the bee moth has de- 
stroyed the colony. More will be said on 
this point in the article for late winter. 
It is enough at this time to state that the 
beekeeper should see to it that the bees 
are encouraged in every way possible to 
lay in some kind of winter stores if 
available; or if necessary the beekeeper 
should resort to feeding. Care must also 
be taken that abundant stores are left for 
the bees. 


Watch all combs that have been re- 
moved from. the hive, as well as those 
from hives in which the bees have died. 
Keep the moths from eating these combs. 
by the use of high-life, or carbon disul- 
phide. Another material good for this 
purpose, if .the hives are made tight to 
confine the gas, is paradichlorobenzene. 
It has the advantage over carbon disul- 
phide in that there is no danger from fire 
or explosions where it is used. 





R. R. REPPERT 





| POULTRY HINTS FOR | 
| OCTOBER | 





LAC E pullets in winter laying quar- 


ters at once in case this has not al- 
ready been done, The house should be 


of the care. 


thoroughly cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore birds are moved in, If more than 
one size and age of pullets are housed, 
it will pay to separate them in order to 
feed to best advantage. Several inches 
of good clean litter should be placed on 
the floor. 


It is advisable to keep pullets confined 
for several days after being placed in 
the new quarters. Just before dark one 
should inspect the house to see that birds 
are not roosting in nests, on hoppers or 


pe age oy Seon other places where they should not. If 
Pisa ties ealediie attention is given to break birds of such 
: “ habits the first few nights, very little 
into which a new trouble will be experienced ater. .Once 


bad habits are formed, however, it will 
be difficult to break them later. 


Crowding causes colds and roup, and 
should not be tolerated. Better have 
some birds in the trees or on the range 
than to crowd them in the laying quarters. 


Feeding Pullets.—If young pullets 
coming into production are to stay in 
production throughout the winter months 
they must be in good flesh. Feed young 
pullets heavily on scratch grain contain- 
ing much corn or add yellow cornmea! 
to the mash. 


It will pay to give the pullets a dose 
of Epsom salts once a month unless they 
are receiving milk daily. Give one-half 
to three-fourths pound of salts to 100 
matured pullets. Would prefer to give 
this to them in a wet mash rather than in 
the drinking water. 

Cyster shell should be available in hop- 
pers at all times. 


Green Feed.—Green feed should be 
given daily. We should also be planning 
green feed crops for future feeding. Rape, 
kale, or rye will make excellent green 
feed in most sections of the South. Wheat 
or oats will answer the purpose in many 
sections, but are likely to be winterkilled 
in others. You will know what is best 
to sow in your immediate vicinity. If 
rape or kale is sowed it will pay to fer- 
tilize with stable manure very heavily. 
It is also advisable to have these crops 
on rather heavy, damp soil. These two 
crops should be sowed at once. Collards 
and cabbage can be used until heavy 
freezes destroy them. Surplus cabbage 
can be stored for winter feeding. 


Watch Pullets Carefully.—Look dai- 
ly for pullets that stay on the roost. Such 
birds are not feeling well and are likely 
developing colds, roup, or chickenpox. 
Birds showing symptoms of any disease 
should be removed from the flock and 
kept by themselves and treated. If many 
cases are developing, the houses should 
be improved, the whole flock given salts 
and antiseptics, such as Sterilac, perman- 
ganate of potash or B-K placed in the 
drinking water. 


Cull Again.—We have talked culling 
all summer and fall. Most of us have 
culled each month. However, a close in- 
spection of almost any flock, and especially 
the larger flocks, will convince us that 
many culls are missed.and allowed to re- 
main. The most successful poultry rais- 
ers are the ones who keep only the birds 
that make a profit when properly cared 
for. A poor bird will not pay regardless 
It would save money if culls 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 

a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and st 
Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1. ......... $0.2140 $0.2275 $0.1380 $0.1267 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, lb. ....... 06% 07%; YT eens 
Potatoes, Wis., Round White, cwt.. 1. te 177% 1.95 1.06 
Hogs, average, CW. oo... .ccacceess 10.65 9.10 12.75 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 10.435 9.90 8.74 7.30 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos. ........... 34 30Y; J8Y 266 
Butter, extras, fb. ....... a Satoics 45 44% 45 290 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......000 944, 1.03% 79% 643 
Oats, No. 2 White, bu.........005- m | 46% 47 378 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ........++ 17.50 18.50 22.00 17.45 








and other feeds are not as plentiful as 
during the summer months. 
not finish off well if compelled to travel 
over a whole plantation for feed. It will 
pay to feed a little heavier than before 
and get turkeys in better shape so that 
fattening for Thanksgiving or Christmas 
will be easier. Do not feed too heavily, 
however, so that turkeys will stop exer- 
cising, as loss of appetite will result just 
about the time for fattening. 


(27) 


Making it easy to succeed with the 
Cow-Hen-Hos PLAN: 


_ Milk, eggs, and pork. Godd cash crops for any - 
4 farmer to be long on these days. 


It’s hard to fail with chickens if you Regulate. 
No need to be expert. Keep the flock healthy, 
cheerful and industrious by adding Poultry Regu- 
lator to the mash, 


Supplies abundant necessary minerals. Keeps 
the egg making organs toned up—blood rich— 
nerves in vigor. Some increase egg production 
50% im little time. With years’ experience you 
couldn’t improve a mash more than Regulator 
improves it. 


1027 



















Ne dairy ration can Don’t send short fed pigs 
eubstitute for Pratts to market this fall. Fill 
Cow Tonic. Even them out with 18% to 20% 
with 3 cows. Milk less corn by adding Ani- 
yield increases. mal Regulator to the 
Abortion and retain- diet. pork 
ed placenta avoided yield Sto 4 pounds per 
at calving time. Big bushel of corn. Mere 


meat 
out of gratia if they’re 


herd owners won't be ‘ - 
Regula 


without it. 





55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy 





Write for your copy PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa, 
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were destroyed so as to save feed. How- 
ever, most culls can be sold on the market 
at a fair price. 

Visit Poultry Shows.— Nearly all 
county, state, or sectional fairs now have 
worth while poultry exhibits. It will pay 
you to visit as many as possible. You 
will find such exhibits attractive, inter- 
esting, and above all, educational. Ex- 
amine closely the winning birds of the 
breeds and varieties you like best. Com- 
pare your own with the winners. It is 
not enough that your birds be useful for 
they must also be beautiful. How much 
easier it is to care for animals and birds 
that are beautiful rather than the unat- 
tractive and ugly! Nor is it easy to give 
the necessary care to animals that are 
beautiful to look at but of no value other- 
wise. 


White 





Diarrhea Testing. — Many 


Southern States now have organiza- | Wew a STERLING razor on 


beep FREE: STERLING CO” NRTIa WAL 


Hk State GRADE CHICKS 





tions for testing flocks for white diarrhea. 
Take advantage of such service and have 
your flock tested, especially if you sell 
hatching eggs or baby chicks. There is ne oo of 
more white diarrhea in the South than | [eying varieties, Trice within reach of all. Idve 
most of us would like to believe. There | DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, ‘Box 16, Brenham, Toxas 
are other sections where white diarrhea 
infection is heavier. We are just begin- 
ning in the poultry business and if we will 
test now we will save lots of trouble 
and money later. Write to your state 
department of agriculture or state col- 
lege of agriculture and see if you cannot 
have your flock tested. The charge will 
be small compared to the value received. 
Testing should be done before the breed- 
ing season starts. 











50 
berg ea Orpingtons. Wrandoties 4.25 
catalog is 

eye-opener. onume Boa’ FARMS: Natticoburee " 




















Keep Turkeys Growing.—It is well 
to remember that in most sections insects 





Turkeys will 











J. H. WOOD. 
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Write or call for acopy 
of our “Illustrated 


Store News Catalog” 


See our 
MARATHON 
Hats for Men 


PORTIS TEGO Ee 


8 Ne ee 





FARM 
HOME 
WEEK 


at 885 
J. C. Penney 
Company 
] Stores is 
a NATION-WIDE 
sine SAVINGS 
‘oo WEEK! 


obs 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 








ALABAMA 
Albany 
“Anniston 
Dothan 


Blytheville 
Conway 
Fort Smith 
Helena 
Hope 

Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 


GEORGIA 
Albany 























REE FES 








Athens 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
Dublin 

La Grange 
Macon 
Rome 
Waycross 


KENTUCKY 
Bowling Green 


Frankfort 
Hopkinsville 


T IS said that four out of ten people who 

live on the farm go to town on an average 
of once a week to shop. During the week of 
October 24th, it is expected that this num- 
ber will be greatly increased for it will 
be Farm Home Week in all our many 
Stores. It will be the BIG WEEK of the 
year for hundreds of thousands of our friends 


ity clothing, hats, furnishings, shoes and 
home needs at prices made possible only by 
our extensive co-operative buying resources. 

This is our suggestion: Take advantage of 
the good roads while they are good and visit 
our Store nearest you during Farm Home 
Week. Come prepared to take time to look 
around the Store, inspect our goods, make 

















































q 
i 
oy Mayfield : é ° ‘ 
| Maysville in the country. comparisons of quality and price, and then, 
Fi p aaensr ean It will be the week when the farmer and if you are pleased, make such selections as 
Paducah the members of his household will renew you and your family think advisable. It 
4 . ichmon . . 7 
4 Winchester their acquaint- will be a pleasure 
i ; 
| LOUISIANA ance with our _/ Wd to us to serve you 
: naan standtned-quel: { TYPICAL NATION-WIDE VALUES when you call 
: wien Benge TO BE HAD IN ALL OUR STORES ; 

Lake Charles | Women’s, Misses’ and Ju- Men’s Worsted Suits 

Monroe niors’ Fall and Winter in medium ‘and fancy dark 

Shreveport Dresses in the latest styles, stripes; three button semi- 

MISSISSIPPI most-wanted materials and conservative 

aes smart colors. . . $14,75 model. Sizes 36-46 $19.75 

Gul 

es | Complete Line of Children’s ExtraTrouserstomatch $4.98 

Laurel Dresses 

Meridian Women’s, Misses’ and Jue Men’s and Young Men’s 

TENNESSEE niors’ Coats—some fur-trim- Overcoats in dark fancy 

Cleveland med, others self-trimmed. weaves and overplaids. 

Dyersburg Latest models and the most Double breasted box model. 

ed i stylish colors . . $24.75 Sizes 34 to 46. . $19.75 | 

teat Gee Millinery $1.98 and up. ia 

Morristown 

Murfreesboro 

Paris 

Rockwood 














The biggest values in No. 1641—The stur- 
Overalls today. Full dy work shoe. Tan 
7 cut, serviceable, 






elk lined army bluch- 
$ 


“Pay-Days’’, .$1.15 

















